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If, after reading this pamphlet, any further information is required, appli 
cation may be made to any of the following officials :— 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Canadian High Commissioner, 
17) Victoria, strect o.NVs Jeondon, 


The Canadian Government Agent, 
15 Water Street, Liverpool. 


The Canadian Government Agent, 
52 St. Enoch Square, Glasgow. 


The Canadian Government Agent, 
2 Abbey Street; Dublin, 


W. G. Stuart, 66 Seuth Guildry St. Elgin, Scotland. 
W. L. Griffith, 10 The Walk, Cardiff, Wales. 


IN CANADA. 


The Superintendent of Immigration, 
Departinent’ or the: intenorn Ottawa. 


The Commissioner of Immigration, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


TNG Ges UNG DiS Agi S: 
M. V. McINNES, No. 1 Merrill Block, Detroit, Michigan. 


Do Te. CAV EN, Bad Axe, Michigan: 

JAMES GRIEVE, Reed City, Michigan. 

J. 5S. CRAWFORD, 408 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Missouri. 
BEINN 4D AV IES roe astel bird Street, otueatl sina, 
TOP CURRIE, Stevens Pont,“ Wisconsin: 

C. JS BROUGHTON, 1223 Monadnock Building, Chicagoan: 

W. V. BENNETT, 119 New York Life Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 
W. H. ROGERS, Watertown, South Dakota. 


Or for rates of passage, to any of the Canadian Pacific Railway Agencies, 
or to the Agents of the Canadian Steamship Lines. 


Parliament Buildings, Ottawa. 


TOC ISU TOON OTE (Coa IN) ania. 


HE Dominion of Canada came in- 
to existence on July 1st, 1867, 
under the terms of an Act of the 
Imperial Parliament, known as 
the British North America Act, 
which provided for the union of 
the provinces of Canada, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick ; the 
Province of Canada being im- 

mediately before that time divided into 

Upper and Lower Canada, which divisions 

are known now as Ontario and Quebec, 

respectively. The Dominion was subsequent- 
ly augmented by the Province of Manitoba 
and the North-west Territories in 1870, by 

British Columbia in 1871, and Prince Ed- 

ward Island in 1873, and now includes the 

whole of British North America, with the 
exception of Newfoundland. 
The following figures show the com- 

Area. puted area of the Provinces and Ter- 

ritories of Canada :— 


Sq, Miles. 

Ontariojmue ere Saye Puce 9 goes Assetks 35 ees teas . 222,000 

QWlebeca Re c.g etna tins Me Mig Gg) eee 225.000 

ING We SLUTS WLC Kaeeternn ee ene ont, Unni ae 28,200 

INOVGE SCOLRA ES et es syartae ott ns oe ee ee 20,609 

lyehevcey Jokelewedl USEls so oso oso d cos cewe ce 2,009 

NMaTItODat partie eer ee es ee eee oe *73,955 

BritishsColumbiageaaacceet ee ee een oO Soro 00 

Provisional District of Assiniboia..about 89,535 

sat oe Keewatin.. *s 282,000 

* Ey askatchewan ‘‘ 107,092 

re Alberta... .. me 106,100 

if Me Athabasca... *‘ 104,500 

North-west Lerritoriesmes sh) ieee ee ee 906,000 
Territory east of Keewatin and scuth 

OLmETdsOnesse Ba Varela ke steer ee 195,800 

Waseem? Oe Ishowlkyennvs IBS oo saasc oun + 358,090 


IsJands in Arctic Oc2:an and Hudson Bay. 300,900 
Ireat Lakes and River St. Lawrence east 
to longitude 66°, not included in above 


AMOS Maa E Pe ett SISA an tee Re 47,400 
PAreaeOtCanddar seen. cece ree 3,456,383 


*Thisis for Manitoba as defined by Act of the Cana- 
dian Parliament. 
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According to the census re- 
Population. turns of 1891, the population 
of the Dominion was as fol- 


lows :— 
Princesa dwanrdel sland errint seer teen ee 109,973 
INGVah iS cCOtlat mente chon me ta erate oo, 450,396 


New Brunswick 321,263 


i sejre ts) Fo epieinelellai(erel etipielie Uellielie)'s) ee) s\9\.6 


QED Sere arrest eee eis 1,488,535 
ONEATIOP Re Cpe ES Se EE sere 2,114,%21 
VEIN LGD Aaa acer amen re eee ee eens 152,506 


British Columbia . 
AM rye ARM KS Aet a ek Wale ee. cote 6h oie ae Ow 


There is no State Church in 
Religion. Canada, and the utmost religious 


liberty prevails. Newly arrived 
adherents of nearly all denominations will 
have no difficulty in finding congenial chureh 
society. Churches and chapels are numer- 
wus and widely distributed. 


Each chureh manages its own affairs ,; 
and the stipends of the clergy are paid out 
of endowments, pew rents, and other such 
funds. There are are no tithes or church 
rates, excepting in the province of Quebec, 
where the Roman Catholic Church possesses 
some qualified power in this respect, but 
only over persons professing that faith. 


The Government of Can- 


Constitution ada is Federal. The pro- 
of vinces have Local Legis- 
Government. latures. By tne British 


North America Act, be- 
fcre referred to, the executive government 
and the authority of and over Canada re- 
mains in the Queen. The Governor General 
for the time being carries on the government 
in the name of Her Majesty, but is paid out 
of the Canadian revenue. The Dominion 
Parliament consists of an Upper House, 
styled the Senate (81 members), and the 
House of Commons (218 members). The Sena- 
tors are nominated for life by the Governor 
General on the advice of the Executive 
Council. The Commons are elected for five 
years. The franchise for both the Federal 
Parliament and the Provincial Legislatures 
practicaily confers the voting power upon 
nearly all male residents of full age. At the 
head of each of the provinces is a Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, appointed by the Governor 
General, and paid by the Dominion. He is 
the executive head of the Provincial Govern- 
ment and medium of communication be- 


tween the provinces and the Federal Govern- 
ment. In some of the provinces there are two 
branches of the legislature in addition to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, but in Ontario, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba 
and British Columbia there are only single 
Houses. This, however, is a matter entirely 
within the control of the local authorities, as 
are also the election of members, franchise 
qualifications, and alteration of the electoral 
districts for the Provincial Legislatures, but 
the duraticon of the Local Assemblies is fixed 
at four years. The powers of the Dominion 
Parliament, the Provincial Legislatures, and 
the contributions to the revenues of the latter 
from the Dominion Treasury, are defined by 
the British North America Act and the Acts 
passe-l under it. Legislation upon local mat- 
ters is assigned, as a general rule, to the 
provinces. There is generally a perfect sys- 
tem of municipal government in the pro- 
vineces co istituting the Domia- 

Municipal ion, by which municipal coun- 
System.  cils, elected by the people, con- 
trol and govern matters of 

purely local and municipal concern. In every 
Act of Parliament or Legislature one object 
sought has been to give the utmost possi- 
kle freedom to localities to manage their 
own local affairs. Free enducation is furn- 
ished in all the various pro- 

Education. vinces of Canada. Generally 
speaking, the system may 

be described as follows :—Every town- 
ship is divided into sections sufficiently 
large for a school. ‘Trustees are elected 
to manage the affairs, and the ex- 
penses are defrayed by local rates and 
Provincial Government grants. Teachers are 
trained at Normal Schools at the public ex- 
pense. For those who can afford it—and the 
cost is very small—there are schools of a 
higher grade, managed also by trustees. At 
these, as well as at many excellent private es- 
tablishments, a classical education is given, 
ard pupils are prepared for the professions. 
There are eleven universities and colleges 
which confer degrees of Divinity, Arts, Law. 
Medicine, Civil Engineering, &c., besides 
several that only confer degrees in Divinity 
-—the Church of England, Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Baptists, all 
having special theological colleges. There 
were upwards of 13,000 students in attend- 
ance at the various colleges in 1895, and 
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more than one million receiving direct edu- 
‘cation in the schools of the country. Tor 
the higher education of girls there is also 
a number of colleges and schools. In nv 
country in the world is good education more 
generally diffused than in Canada, and the 
highest prizes the country offers are open to 
all, rich and poor alike. 


The eriminal and civil 

The laws of Canada, as well as 
Administration their administration, ensure 
of Justice. impartial justice for ali, 
and give everywhere a 

‘sense of satisfaction. The criminal law is 


‘based upon the English system. The judges 
‘are appointed by the Crown during good 
behaviour ; and they are chosen, whatever 
Ministry may be in power, from among 
‘those who, by their ability, learning and 
‘standing at the Bar, have worked their way 
‘to the front of their profession. 


The highest is the Supreme Court 
The of Canada, composed of a Chief 
Courts. Justice and five puisne judges. It 
‘has appellant jurisdiction throughout the 
Dominion, in criminal as well as in civil 
-cases. There is also an Exchequer Court, 
for trying cases connected with the revenue, 
which also has jurisdiction as a court of 
Admiralty. These are the only Dominion 
-ccurts, all the others being Provincial. in 
‘the chief towns and cities there are stipen- 
‘diary magistrates, who sit daily for the hear- 
‘ing of ordinary police cases. They also have 
jurisdiction in certain civil cases, such aa 
‘the non-payment of wages. Aldermen of 
‘cities have magisterial powers, ex-officio. In 
-all parts of the country there are justices 
-of the peaca, holding their commissions from 
ithe Lieutenant-Governors, who inquire into 
cases which may arise within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. The system of trial by 
jury everywhere prevails. The expenses of 
litigation are, as a rule, less than in Eng- 
land, on account of the efforts which have 
been successfully made to simplify all pro- 
ceedings. 


The Military 
Forces 
of Canada. 


The active militia consists of 
about 40,000 men and although 
legislative power exists to en- 
able the Government to keep 
‘up its strength by ballot if occasion should 
-arise, and to call upon nearly the entire male 
population between the ages of 18 and 60 
years, to serve under arms in case of emer- 


gency, service has been cheerfully offered, 
and no difficulty has been experienced in 
keeping up the proper strength of the force. 
The various battalions of the force, which 
is under command of a general officer of the 
British Army, are called out for a number 
of days’ drill each year, for which the 
officers and the rank and file receive pay- 
ment. Commissions are granted to persons 
living in the Dominion who are able to pass 
the qualifying examination imposed by th? 
regul vtions. 

A. small regular force has also been organ- 
ized, consisting of about 1,000 men, divided 
into cavalry, artillery and infantry, forming 
military schools in various parts of the Do- 
minion, where courses of instruction are 
given to the officers and men of the militia 
rcgiments. It is well to say, however, that 
no difficulty is experienced in filling any 
vacaneies that may occur in this force, and 
that no pe‘sons are encouraged to go out 
to Casada on the chance of Securing com- 
wissions. 


The Royal Military College of Canada, at 
Kingston, Ontario (Lieutenant-Colonel Ger- 
aid Charles Kitson, Commandant) is well 
known as an excellent school for military 
and general training. Four commissions in 
the British Army are regularly granted to 
eraduates each year. Only boys whose 
parents have rasided in Canada for at least 
five years are eligible for admission to the 
college, and they are also required to pass a 
matriculation examination. 


The North-west Mounted Police force num- 
bers 714 officers and men, and is engaged in 
the maintanance of law and order in the 
North-west Territories. No recruiting is 
done in Great Britain, and persons wishing 
to joi must make personal application at 
the office of the Commissioner of the force 
at Regina, North-west Territories. They are 
required to undergo ¢ medical examination. 
Married meu will not be engaged. The mini- 
ium height is 5 feet 8 inches, the minimum 
chest measurement 35 inches, and the maxi- 
mum weight 175 pounds. No one is en- 
couraged to proceed to Canada on the chance 
of obtaining a commission on this force. 


The ordinary police force 
throushout the Dominion forms 
part of the municipal system, 
and is pail from local or municipal taxes, 


Municipal 
Police. 
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with the exception of a very small force 
maintained by the Dominion in connectioa 
with the Parliament Buildings and of the 
North-west Mounted Police. 


No question of naturali- 
zation arises in connection 
with the emigration of 
British subiects to Canada. Settling in the 
Duminion makes no more change in this 
respect thaa a removal from York, Glasgow, 
Swansea or Dublin, to London, and a new 
arrival has all the privileges of a Canadian- 
born fellow-subject. This is very important 
when compured with the position of a per- 
son who coitemplates emigrating from the 
United Kingdom to the United States, for 
example. It is required that every one from 
the British Islands who desires to become 
an American citizen shali take two oaths, 
one of intention and one of fact, the latter 
after five years’ residence. The effect of 
these oaths is pointedly and specifically to 
renounce allegiance to the Queen, to give up 
one’s British birthright, and in the event of 


Naturalization. 
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ercise any of the political rights of Am- 
erican citizenship without so doing. On 
the other hand, the Canadian naturalization 
laws are marked by a spirit of greater liber- 
ality towards foreigners aud such persons. 
can transact any business and hold reat 
estate without being naturalized. By resid- 
ing three years and taking the oath of allegi- 
ance, they become naturalized British sub- 
jects. The oath is one of simple allegiance, 
and does not require any offensive renuncia- 
tions. Naturalization confers political and 
all other rizhts. 


The postal system of Can- 

Postal System. ada extends to every village 
and hamlet in the land. 

here is what is called a “city rate ”—that 
is, for the delivery of letters in the city in 
which they are posted—of 2 cents per ounce. 
The ordinary rate in the Dominion and be- 
tween Canada and the United States and. 
Newfoundland is 3 cents (144d.) per ounce 
or fraction thereof, and to and from the 
United Kingdom 5 cents (2%4d.) per half 


The Old Government 


war to become an enemy to the land of one’s 
birth. In some of the States—the State of 
New York, for instance—a British subject 
cannot hold real estate without taking such 
oaths, and eannot in any of the states ex- 


Road, British Columbia. 


cunce. Newspapers published in Canada 
pass free of postage to regular subscribers. 
Other newspapers, books, printed circulars, 
&e., pay postage at the rate of 1 cent per 4 
ounces. Trade samples pass at the same 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 


rate, and ordivary parcels at 1 cent per 
ounce. One cent domestic post cards are in 
use and are available for correspondence 
with the United States. Private post cards 
are also permitted. 
The money order system is 
Money Orders. sinilar to that in operation 
in England. The commission 
charged on local »rders ranges from 3 cents 
(1144d.) for 2% dollars, say 10s., to 40 cents 
(is. 8d.) for 100 dollars, say £20. Money 
srders are also issued payable in the United 
KingJom, ia the same rates as those charged 
on similar orders issued in Great Britain, 
payable in Canada. 

The telegraph system in 
Canada is in the hands of 
public companies chartered 
by Act of Parliament, but the Government 
also owns some of the wires, chiefly in con- 
nection with the fisheries. The rates are 
very moderate, and every town and village 
of any importance possesses telegraphic fa- 
cilities. The telephone is also in very active 
operation in most of the towns and cities of 

anada, and is used to a very great extent, 
the number of telephone messages sent year- 
ly being about seventy millions. 


Telegraphs. 


The Canadians are well sup- 
pliel with newspapers. Every 
considerable village in the Dv- 
minion, publishes its newspaper, and in all 
the large towns there are several. These 
newspapers are tor the most part conducted 
with energy and ability. They are supplied 
with full telegraphic reports from all parts 
of the globe. 


Newspaper 
Press. 


Inquiry is often made as to 
socinl conditions in Canada, as 
compared with Great Britain. 
It may be stated that distinctions of caste 
do not exist to the same extent as in the 
micther country. There is a careful preser- 
vation of those traditions which give the 
general features to Enslishk society, but there 
is no feudal nobility in Canada; almost every 
farmer and agriclturist is the owner of his 
acres—he is his own master, and is free to 
do as he will. This sense and state of inde- 
pendence permeate the whole social system, 
and produce a condition of sociai freedom 
unknown in older countries. With regard 
to the liquor traffic, local option generaily 
prevails. By an Act of the Dominion Par- 
liament miurriage with a deceased wife’s 


Social 
Conditions. 
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sister was legalized in 1882. As aiready ex- 
plained, religious liberty prevails ; education 
is practically free and unsectarian; and 
there is a liberal franchise. Members of 
Parliament are paid an indemnity. There 
is no system for legalizing pauperism, al- 
though orphans and the helpless and age 
of both sexes are not neglected, being cared 
for under the municipal system before re- 
ferred to, and by churches and charitable 
institutions. Altogether, a Canadian is able 
to look with pride and satisfaction upon the 
free and independent position which he en- 
joys, coupled as it is with opportunities of 
bettering his condition in life that he woul:l 
hope for in vain in Huropean countries. 


The climate of Canada is a sub- 

Climate. ject on which many persons get 
astray. Canada is one of the 
healthiest of countries ; the returns of the 
niilitary stations which existed until re- 
cently, and those relating to Halifax at pre- 
sent issued, prove this conclusively, apart 
from the general healthfulness of the popu- 
lation, which is a subject of remark by all 
visitors and new settlers. The ceusus of 
1891 showed that the death rate in Canada 
was one of the lowest rates recorded on the 
list of countries which have collected the 
necessary statistics. It is a significant fact 
that the complaints against the climate 
1efer, at the present time, particularly to 
Manitoba and the North-west ‘Territories. 
‘The statements now being made respecting 
Manitoba were formerly applied to Ontario, 
Quebee, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
‘hese provinces, it was said, could never 
grow fruit to any extent; it would be im- 
possible that they should ever become fam: 
ovs for raising cattle ; and the season was. 
manifestly too short to permit of agricultural 
operations being carried on successfully and 
profitably. In the same way, what is now 
Manitoba, one of the great wheat-producing 
districts of the world, was spoken of as a 
wilderness fit only for buffaloes and foxes. 
It is hardly necessary to state how com- 
pietely these allegations have been falsified, 
and every year is proving the fallacy of 
similar statements respecting the western 
provinces. Canada has a reputation for 
fruit far beyond its boundaries. Canadian 
apples probably bring the highest price of 
any that are imported into the English mar- 
kets. Those who have visited the country 
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know that it is famous for many other fruits 
besides apples, and the many species grown 
in E.,gland, under glass, such as grapes, 
peaches, melons and tomatoes, flourish in 
Canada in the open air. But Canadian farm- 
ers d) not confine their attention entirely 
to grain and fruit growing. AS a cattle 
country, Crnada is taking an important posi- 
tion. Not only are there sufficient cattle 
and sheep and other animals to supply tlie 
demands of its own population, but, on a 
four years’ av2rage, 105,000 head of cattle 
and over 300,000 sheep are exported an- 
nually. The larg2e portion of the cattle is 
sent to Great Britain, while the sheep prin- 
cipally go to the United States. Horse breed- 
ing is also attracting much attention. There 
are many articles of Canadian farm produce 
which are receiving considerable notice in 
Great Britain, notably cheese, butter and 
eggs ; in fact, the dairy industry is growing 
mere and more important every year. 


The farmer in Canada has to perform in 
the winter very much the same sort of work 
as the farmer in Great Britain. After the 
harvest is over he does as much ploughing 
as possible, until the end of November. Very 
little actual work is done on the land in 
either country during midwinter, for equally 
obvious, though different, reasons. But 
cattle hav2 to be fed, the dairy attended to, 
cerea's thrashed, machinery put in order, 
buildings repaired, and carting done, which 
latter, by the way, the Canadian farmer, 
owing to the snow, is able to do very cheap- 
ly. The spring commences two or three 
weeks later than in England ; but the con- 
c‘tions for the rapid growth of all produce — 
Warm sunshine and a sufficiency of rain-- 
are so favourable that the crops of the two 
ccuntries are about equally advanced by tie 
middle of July. The average winter may be 
taken at about four and a half months— 
sometimes it is longer by a few days. Be 
tween Manitoba and the North-west and On- 
tario there is a difference or a few days, 
in favour of the latter. British Columbia 
probably possesses the finest climate in 
North America, having all the advantages 
of that of England, without its disadvant- 
ages. Any Canadian or Englishman who 
has spent a winter both in the Dominion 
and in Great Britain will have not hesita- 
tion in saying which climate he prefers, 
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The intensity of cold may be accurately 
ascertained by a thermometer, but not so 
its effect upon the human system. The hu- 
midity or the dryness of the atmosphere in 
such circumstances decides its degree of 
comfort or discomfort, and largely its health- 
fulness or unhealthfulness. In some parts 
ef Canada, although one must be prepared 
for extreme temperatures, the air is dry, 
bracing and exhilarating, and consequently 
tke climate is pleasant to live in. Then, 
again, in Canada one is always prepared for 
the cold, and in winter the houses are 
warm >r than in Great Britain. In the spring 
¢nd summer wild flowers are as common 
as in England; and in August wild fruits 
und delicate ferns abound. Of course there 
ere good and bad seasons in Canada, as 
everywhere else ; but, taken altogether, the 
climate is a good one. 

The tourist, the artist and 
the traveller will find much 
that is picturesque and grand 
in the scenery of Canada. The 
land of Evang2line; the Great River St. Law- 
rene?, with its rapids ; and the old city of 
Queb2c ; the Thousand Islands, the great 
lakes, Niagara Falls and the pastoral seen- 
ery in western Ontario; then on through 
the country north of Lake Superior to Wii- 
nipeg and the prairies, until the magnificent 
nountain, forest and water scenery of the 
Rocky Mountains and British Columbia is 
reached, and the eye rests on the waters of 
tke Pacific Ocean. 


The Tourist, 
Artist and 
Sportsman. 


The country is equally interesting to the 
sportsman in the proper seasons. In the 
cutlying districts, away from the settle- 
ments, and in the mountains, bears, moose, 
dcer, wild sheep aud goats are found, while 
smaller animals and a very great variety 
of birds exist in great numbers. Most of the 
streams are well stocked with fish according 
to natural surroundings, and the angler will 
find abundant sport in any of the provinces 
except in the prairie districts. 

The Indian population of Can- 
ada numbers about 100,027, lo- 
cated upon reserves in different 
parts of the country. There is a special de- 
partment of State to administer Indian 
affairs, and the Indians are not only peace- 
able, but fairly contented and happy. There 
are 9,714 children being educated in the day, 


Indians. 


RAILWAYS. 


boarding and industrial schools establisheJ 
on, and off, the different reserves. The 
schools number 288. The boys attending the 
industrial institutions are taught trades, 
farming, &c., and the girls sewing, knitting. 
house work, &c., in addition to the ordinary 
branches of education. They have a large 
area of land under cultivation, and own live 
stock and implements to a considerable 
value. 
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the year were $50,545,569, an increase of 
$21,517,779 over 1882, notwithstanding the 
great reduction in the cost of transport 
in the meantime made by the railways. 
There are few countries in the world better 
serve 1 by railways than Canada. 

This line is now in opera- 
tion from the Atlantie to the 
Pacific Ocean, and the 
rapidity and energy display- 


The Canadian 
Pacific 
Railway. 


C. P. R. Bridge at Rat Portage. 


There are about 16,000 miles of 

Railways. railways in Canada at the pre- 
sent time. Every place of any 
importanee has its one or more railway 
stations. The three principal systems are 
the Canadian Pacific (6,216 miles), Grand 
Trunk (8,162 miles), and the Intercolonial, 
including the Prince Edward Island Railway 
(1,360 miles). The rest of the mileage is 
nade up of smaller lines in the various pro- 
vinces. The total paid-up capital in July, 
1896, was $899,817,900, to which the Domin- 
ion and Local Governments and municipali- 
ties had contributed in one way or other 
$204,001,143, or about one-fourth of the 
whole cost. The number of passengers 
earried in 1896 was 14,810,407, and the freight 
was 24,266,825 toas. The total receipts for 


ed in its construction, and its importance to 
the future of the Dominion, deserves special 
mention. Until 1881 the line was under con- 
structed by the Government, but in that year 
the work was undertaken by the Canadian 
Facific Railway Company, the contract re- 
quiring its completion in ten years. It was, 
however, fiaished in November, 1885, nearly 
six years before the stipulated time ; and it 
certainly occupies a place as one of the great- 
est engineering achievements of modern 
times. It is the shortest of the great trans- 
continental lines, the distance from Montreal 
to Vancouver,, being 600 miles less than from 
New York to Sao Francisco. By the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, too, New York, Boston 
and Portland are brought within from 300 
to 500 miles nearer the Pacifie coast by rai 
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than formerly ; and the distance from Liver- 
pool to Japan and China is, via the Cana- 
dian line, shortened by about 1,000 miles. 
The Pacific and the Interecolonial railways 
have cost Canada in construction about £24,- 
000,000 stg. The Pacific had also a land 
subsidy of 19,818,500 acres. The Canadian 
Conf2deration may be considered as having 
been consolidated by means of this railway. 
Bach province has now communication with 
the others and with the seaboard, and in 
consejuence a great impetus has been given 
to trade 21d commerce. Hastern Canada 
has long had railway facilities, but Mani. 
toba, the North-west, and particularly Bri- 
tish Columbia, have until recently remained 
more or less isolated, and therefore practi- 
cally undeveloped. ‘The Canadian Pacific 
Railway, however, has brought this state 
of thiags to an end. Besides, it has opened 
up a large tract of fertile land in Manitoba 
end the North-west, ready for the plough 
and considered to be the largest wheat fiel:! 
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it. With it, there is afforded the prospect of- 
comfortable homes for millions of inhabi- 
tants, increased markets for local and Bri- 
tish products, and, it is hoped, a new era 
of prosperity for the Dominion. Branch 
lines have already been made in different 
parts of the North-west. The splendid Sas- 
katchewan country, hitherto closed to settie- 
maent, has been opened recently by two new 
lines. Others are projected, including one 
in the direction of Hudson’s Bay in antici- 
pation of the route between Hudson’s Straits 
and Liverpool becoming available for a suffi- 
cient time each yer to fit it for commercial 
purposes. ‘The Canadian Pacific Railway’s 
lines in Southern Manitoba and Hastern 
Assiniboia have also been extended, secur- 
ing the opening of the Souris coal fields and 
an wilimited supply of cheap fuel to the 
settlers. Not only have the people of Mani- 
teba connection with the Pacific Ocean and 
with Hastern Canada through British terri- 
tory, 1nd access to the great lakes, but there 


‘“The Beaver,” first steamer on the Pacific. 


in the world. It is at least 900 miles long 
and 300 miles wide, or an area of over 200,- 
000,000 of acres, more or less suitable for 
agricultural purpo:es, for the raising of 
wheat and other crops, and the breeding and 
feeding of cattle; and its population is 
rapidly growing. Without the railway the 
country must have remained an “ illimitable 
wilderness,’’ as Lord Beaconsfield described 


are also three lines running to the United 
States bouudary, joining there the American 
system of railways. Coal has been dis- 
covered in large quantities not only in the 
south-western part of Alberta, on the line 
of th2 Alberta Railway and in the Rocky 
Mountains, but also along the line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ; mines are work- 
ed, coal is now sold at all the railway 
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CANALS AND RIVER SYSTEMS. 


stations at a reasonable price, and depend- 
ence has no longer to be placed upon the 
supply from United States sources. 


Hitherto the marksts of China and Japan, 
New Zealand, Australasia, India and the 
Pacifie coast of South America have been 
closed to Canada, but access has been gained 
to them uader improved conditions, which 
give Canada advantages of time and distance 
over all other countries. A regular line of 
steamers has for some time been running be- 
tween Vancouver, Yokohama, Shanghai and 
Hong Kong, and in consequence of the Im- 
perial Government having determined to es 
tablish a mail service via this route, between 
England and the Hast, and of subsidies 
granted both by the Imperial and Dominion 
Governments, steamers unequalled by any 
hitherto seen on the Pacific are now in that 
service. These have further increased the 
saving of time, and afford additional facili- 
ties for traffic of all kinds. As a result of 
this service the mails are conveyed from 
Yokohama to London, England, in less than 
one-half the time taken by the Suez Canal 
route. Canada his over 7,000 vessels on 
the shipping register, mostly owned in At- 
lantic ports. and there is every reason why 
a similar prosperity and marine enterprise 
and development should take place on the 
Pacific. The St. Lawrence route is the most 
beautiful of any leading into the interior of 
North America and it has the great advant- 
age of affording smooth water for a con- 
siderable part of the voyage. Its popularity 
is yearly increasing. The beauty of the St. 
Lawrence River, th. trip througn the fertile 
prairies of Manitoba, the traverse of the 
Jlains of the Saskatchewan—not long ago 
the roaming ground of herds of countless 
buffaloes and the home of the Cree and 
Blackfoot Indians—and lastly the passage 
throuzh the uneq 1alled scenery of the Rocky 
Mountains to the shores of the Pacific com- 
bine to place the Canadian trans-continen- 
tal route above all others in the estimation 
of European travellers. 


The new railw:.y is sure to be a favourite 
overland route to the Hast. Jmagine a sail 
up the St. Lawrence, a short stay at Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Niagara, then on 
to the great lakes, or along their shores to 
Winnipeg, across the prairies, and through 
the magnificeat scenery of the Rocky Mount- 
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ains to British Columbia and the waters of 
the Pacific Ocean. 


The canals of Canada and 
the river improvements have 
cost a large sum of money, and 
they are works of great utility 
and importance. The channel of the St. 
Lawrence has been deepened, so that the 
largest ocean-going vessels go up as far as 
Montreal, 1,000 miles from the Atlantie 
Ocean. There are over five miles of wharfs 
at this city, and every facility for loading 
and discharging ships. At Quebec, also, 
there are facilities for an immense shipping 
trade. Then, there is a system of canals to 
overeome the St. Lawrence rapids and tie 
aifference in the levels to the Great Lakes 
(400 feet), which affords uninterrupted navi- 
gation from the Straits of Belle Isle to the 
head of Lake Superior, a distance of 2,384 
miles, of which 7134 miles are canals. The 
locks range from 200 to 270 feet long by 45 
feet wide. The depth of water is from 9 
to 14 feet, and works are in progress which 
will make the whole route available for ves- 
sels drawing 14 feet. There is also a canal 
system to overcome th2 difficulties of the 
River Ottawa between Montreal and Ottawa; 
oue opens navigation between Ottawa and 
KKingston, and another connects Lake Ckam- 
plain with the St. Lawrence. In Nova Scotiu 
the St. Eeter’s Cunal connects St. Peter’s 
Bay with the Bras d’Or Lakes. There is 
also navigation on the lakes in the North- 
west, and on the Red River, the Assiniboine 
and the Saskatehewan, the latter being navi- 
gable for over 1,000 milas. These water 
hizhways are t:uch used for the conveyance 
of various products, and are of great beuefit 
to the JD orinion. The Sault Ste. Marie 
opened for traffic in September, 1895, is 
two-thirds of a mile in length, has one lock 
of dimensions 90U feet by 60 feet, with 22 
feet of water oa the sill. 


Canals and 
River 
Systems. 


The consolidated revenue for 


Revenue. tbe year ended 30th June, 1896, 
was made up as follows :— 

Customs ese Oe aa Se earns aon AR LOR OOORLUD 

ICIS Bile hee eit Se reat eee ee ho Ree Gees 7,926,006 

OULVEReRSOULGCCS etree cit: crc stee ene 8,859,506 

$36,618,591 


The expenditure during the same period 
was $36,949,142. 
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The deficits of 1884-85 and 1885-86 were. 
largely owing to unforeseen expenses in con- 
nection with the North-west Rebellion. 


The following are the receipts and ex- 
penditure on account of the Consolidated 
Fund since 1880. They show that in the 
ten years the surplus revenue, after deduct- 
ing the deficits above referrd to, has amount- 
ed to thirteen million dollars. 
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mander of the debt liabilities: 


payable in Canada. 


represents 


Canadian Government securities are a 
favourite investment in the British market, 
and the position of the country’s credit will 
be better understood when it is stated that 
while not very long age 5 per cent had to be 
paid for loans, one of the loans recently 
issued was placed at 3 per cent, and realiz- 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE, CONSOLIDATED FUND. 


—— Receipts. |Expenditure) Surplus. Deficit. 
$ $ $ $ 
TOS8O0-01 4st ied Be ye Pe Oe Nie ea ten ois enamel 29,685,298 | 25,502,555 4,132,743 
185d 82) fy Hy pier ene eee ee te ee eee 33,323,456 | 27,067,104 | 6,316,352 
LSS2-83 Care ee Migs ere eee Nee ora meee 35,794,649 | 28,730,157 7,064,492 | 
i hots or) Sen Caen seit era wearin Gy aN Aen habe fy Se nie IY 31,861,962 | 31,107,706 754, 255 
TSCA 8B oe Riobiy saaThes Se PON ane eens eta eee 32,797,001 135,037,060) ta, aaa 2,240,059 
Dorel dace NNR er emer arta, ois LOMAS MEAL Ge LEAN eh re be We ce (a= Eos 39,1 1150400) 39, 01 OLA. ree 5,834,572 
1380 -O7 Be he oie nae) aa ott val ae dh OO ontario a awe etre eee 35,794,993 | 35,657,680 97,318 
SST = S81: HAGE ORD ts See ne nae tele toe chat) Neer 3D; 008;463 ie 3057 195490 hey eee eee 810,032 
1SS8> 895) Series Ale Meee eee Mey UAE Ree Rea 38,782,870 | 36,917,835 1,865,035 
Uh tohs Fae Ube ah porta hain Sen Serie ND PA RRM RAR ee em ION Do 00 38,579,311 | 35,994,031 3,885,894 | 
LS OOO He o's OA ee ROR te ees ees me ee 38,979,311 | 36,343,568 2,235,743 
LS OTE DO Sie AWN antce yk enaae, Mite Ata a4 lay et ceptions Lee 36,921,872 | 36,765,894 155,978 © 
Re Pe eae Sieh cl or Rod RES tA ge te gh ARN iter se Pracr ght «5 36,168,609 | 36,814,053 1,354,556 
L893 OA korea isan nara le, eee MR ate nse owe tcc oe 36,374,693 | 37,585,026 |... .. Pe seah 1,210,333 
A SOS SOD. aes Paster at pene ee 33,91 05129) | BS, 132 OO il 22h et ean ces 4,153,876 
1895-96 (ia ek ee Re toot slats We (aioe ites ety nas Mined es 30; 013509 Lil 30,940, 14 Zan au eee 330,551 
27,862,361 | 14,579,423 
Taxation as represented by the customs ed the net amount of £97 9s. 2d. Canada 


and excise amounted, in 1896, to $27,759,285, 
or $5.42 per head, as compared with $10.50 
in the United Kingdom, $5.27 in the Cape of 
Good Hope, $14.72 in Australasia (1892). 
Municipal taxation is also very light. 


The gross amount of the 

Public Debt. public debt on ist July, 1896, 

was $325,717,537, from which 

have to be deducted assets, $67,220,104, mak- 

ing the net debt, $258,497,483, or $50.43 per 

head. The average rate of interest, in the 

year 1896 paid on the gross debt, was 3'23* 

per cent, but after deducting interest receiy- 

ed from investments the rate was reduced 
to 2°80 per cent. 


The total amount of debt payable in Eng- 
land on 30th June, 1896, was $218,225,504, 
and the several investments for sinking 
funds amounted to $36,414,376. The re- 


* Population for 1894, 5,021,476—for calculation of 
gross debt per head. 


issued, in June, 1888, the first colonial 3 per 
cent loan. The amount required was 
£4,000,090, and the minimum price was fixed 
at 92%. ‘Tenders were, however, received 
for £12,000,000, and the issue was allotted at 
an average price of £95 1s. per cent. 
The value of the imports in 
Imports. Canada entered for consumption 
for the year ended 30th June, 
1896, was $110,587,480. The duty collected 
amounted to $20,219,037, equal to $3.94 per 
head of the population. 

Considerable changes have taken place in 
the import trade of Canada in the last ten 
years. There has been a falling off in the 
imports of manufactured goods, but the de- 
ficiency has to a great extent been made up 
by an increased importation of raw ma- 
terial. 

The exports of Canada in 1896 
Exports. were valued at $121,013,852, made 
up of-—Canadian produce, $109,- 

915,337 ; and other produce, $11,098,515. 
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THE MINE. 


The following are the exports of home pro- 
ducts for 1896, by classes :— 


NING eM TT Cree ene ar vets cory nics tieenecnr ete 8 6% $ 8.059,650 
4s) DONE CIES ahespacooec coca ot oEAe 11,077,765 
TN OMEOLES totete stevenson eee het iees 27,175,686 
Animalsiande theirs produces acs. oc 36,507,641 
NSTICULUUTA mE pIO CU CUM rants miitiec as oie 14,083,261 
IN EUAUEEKGRUNSSH op Sawin oc oe model cic oc 9,365,384 
WESCOMLAMC CUS Mueccciprsiac ee chet rosie. ce omer 109,265 
SO mtaene eget terre rare Bis Seren uan ie eens 3,329,953 


Bullion 207,952 


C Ch De 9 OO) Gmc GO) ONC) Obici ys Kes 


$109,915,337 

These figures do not give an accurate idea 
ef the total trade of Canada. They only 
embrace the outside trade, and do not in- 
clude the large business which naturally 
takes place between the provinces. It is 
seare2ly possible to estimate what the inter- 
provincial trade is. It has been estimated 
for 1894 at $113,000,000; it was in 1867 
about $4,000,000. The freight earnings of 
the various railways amounted, in 1896, to 
$32,368,082 for the carriage of 24,266,825 
tons, and the canal tolls to $265,413 for 
2,740,241 tons of freight; the tonnage of 
shipping engaged in the coasting trade has 
also increased from 11,047,661 tons in 18738 
to 27,481,753 tons in 1896. These figures 
serve to show the magnitude of the local 
carrying trade. In addition attention may 
again be called in this connection to the 
great increase in all the local industries con- 
nected with the mine, forest, fisheries, agri- 
culture and manufactures, and it is proposed 
to say a few words under each of these 
headings. 

The principal countries to which goods are 
exported are Great Britain, the United 
States, Newfoundland, West Indies, South 
America and Australasia. With other coun- 
tries, also, trade is rapidly growing, particu- 
larly with China and Japan, France, Ger- 
many and other European countries. 


Recent discoveries in British 
The Mine. Columbia, the North-west Ter- 

ritories and western Ontario, to- 
gether with the known fields in Nova 
Scotia and elsewhere, have shown Can- 
ada to be one of the richest mineral 
countries in the world. The discoveries 
of gold near the southern boundary of Brit- 
ish Columbia have recently been followed 
by still richer discoveries on the Yukon 
River and its tributaries in the extreme 
north, and at numerous points between 
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these two, gold and silver have been found 
in such quantities as to create the belief 
that throughout the several ranges of the 
Rocky Mountains from the 49th parallel to 
the Arctic Ocean additional fields for min- 
ing enterprise will annually be found for 
many years to come, and that as transport 
is afforded mining towns will arise from 
north to south of British Columbia. In no 
part of the world can capital be more profit- 
ably employed. Products of the mine which 
the country is itself capable of yielding are 
still imported, while the export of metals 
and ores of snany kinds is susceptible of al- 
most indefinite extension. In 1896, the total 
value of the mineral products of Canada 
reached $23,627,000. In 1896 the exports 
were valued at $8,059,650, while the imports 
of minerals and mineral products in the 
same year amounted to over $25,000,000. 
The mineral product of Canada includes 
gold, silver, cinnabar, copper, lead, nickel, 
asbestos, gypsum, mica end phosphates. 
Gold is also worked in Nova Scotia, On- 
tario and Quebec In Quebec the deposits 
are auriferous gravels, chiefly in the valley 
of the Chaudiére River. In Ontario quartz 
veins of much promise are now in course of 
development, particularly in the vacinity of 
the Lake of the Woods and Rainy Lake. In 
Nova Scotia the gold is obtained entirely by 
deep mining on quartz veins, in British Col- 
umbia, up to a recent date, it came chiefly 
from alluvial or placer deposits, some of 
which in the Cariboo district have been ex- 
ceedingly rich. Much attention is at present 
being given there to the introduction of hy- 
draulic mining on a large scale, although 
the auriferous quartz veins in various parts 
of the province are attracting chief atten- 
tion at the present time. The total yield of 
gold to date from British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia has been about $72,000,000. 
Nova Scotia, British Columbia and the 
North-west Territories abound in_ coal, 
which also occurs, though in lesser quantity, 
in New Brunswick. From Nova Scotia, 
large quantities of coal are shipped by the 
St. Lawrence and by rail to the province of 
Quebee and to the eastern part of Ontario. 
It is also employed locally for iron smelting 
and other purposes. On the western sea- 
board important coal mines are in operation 
on Vancouver Island from which the greater 
part of the product is sold in San Francisco, 
where it competes successfully, on account 
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of its better quality, with fuels obtained 
locally and in the State of Washington. A 
coal field of vast extent (probably the largest 
in the world) occupies all the western part 
of the North-west Territory. Beneath the 
Great Plains the fuels are lignite-coals of 
creat value for focal use, but not so well 
adapted for shipment to long distances. In 
the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains the 
lignites are repiaced by bituminous coals, 
und in parts of the mountains themselves 
sunilar coals, together with anthracite and 
‘“eannel’” coal are found. These fuels are 
already worked on a small scale in many 
places, but the most important mines are 
situatcd at Banff, Canmore and Lethbridge. 
In the vicinity of the Crow’s Nest Pass a 
large number of superposed coal seams 
eceur which await railway facilities for their 
development. Tne importance of these ampie 
supplies of fuel to the settler on the rich 
agricultural lands of the west cannot be 
exaggerate], and the output of the mines is 
linited only by the demand consequent on 
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in the North-west Territories, and experi- 
mental borings are now in progress in the 
district of Alberta. Natural gas is also found 
in this region, but it has not yet been uti- 
lized. 

Rich ores of silver oceur in the Thunder 
Bay district of Ontario, but it is particularly 
in the southern part of British Columbia 
that the mining of silver ores has attained 
importance of late. The Hast and West 
Ikxootenay districts were a few years ago 
almost uninhabited and very imperfectly 
kuown, even geographically. They are now 
occupied by thousands of miners, and several 
towns, together with smelting works and 
other industries have sprung into existence. 
Up to the pres2at time, most of the work 
Gone has been that of discovery and preli- 
minary development, but the output of ore 
is now becoming large. Great areas in the 
more northern part of British Columbia re- 
Iuain as yet practically unsearched for min- 
eral deposits, although isolated occurrences 
of valuable ores sinilar to those of Kootenay 


Rat Portage on Lake of the Woods. 


the growing agricultural and industrial oc- 
eupation of the country. The total produec- 
tion of eoal in the Dominion in 1896 was 
3,743,224 tons. Ontario is without available 
deposits of coal, hut produces petroleum and 
natural gas In 1896 the value of the crude 
petroleuni obtained was $1,155,646, the esti- 
mated value of natural gas, $276,301. indi- 
cations of extensive petroleum fieids occur 


have been found throughout a belt of coun- 
try extending nearly 1,200 miles to the north. 
westward. 

Nickel, in association with copper and iron 
pyrites, forms deposits of great volume in 
the vicinity of Sud>ury, Ontario. This metal 
has lately found a new utility in the produc- 
tion of nickel steel, and the product from 
the Sudbury mines appears to be limited 
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THE FISHERIES. 


only by the extent of a profitable market. 
The value of the output in 1896 is estimated 


at about $3,155,000. 


Ores of iron and different kinds, and often 
of the best quality have been found in almost 
every proviree of the Dominion. Iron smelt- 
ing is carried on in Ontario, Nova Scotia 
and Quebec. 


The asbestos mies of the Hastern Town- 
ships of Quebec, constitute the most im- 
portant kpowa sources of supply of the 
rineral. The product in 1896 was 12,250 
tens, valued at $429,856. 


Gypsum of excellent quality is obtained in 
large quantity in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and parts of Ontario. It is found in 
other provinces but has not yet been worked 
there. Salt is larzely manufactured in On- 
tario from brines obtained from deep wells. 
The product in 1896 amounted to 43,956 
tcns. Itis also manufactured in New Bruns- 


wick. 


Mica, plumbago and phosphate (apatite) 
are found together in that part of the pro- 
vince of Quebee north of the Ottawa River. 
The jast named mineral contains a high 
percentage of phosphorus, and is employed 
in the manufacture of fertilizers, but the 
Canadian output has of late declined by rea- 
son of the competition of cheap, though less 
pure, varieties of phosphate obtained else- 
where. 


It is not possible here to enumerate the 
various mineral products which in smalier 
quantities contribute towards the wealth of 
the country as a whole, but it may be added 
that structural materials, such as building 
stones and brick clays, exist in great abund- 
ance and of excellent quality in almost every 
part of Cinada. Marbles and other orna- 
mental stones are also well represented, al- 
though these have so far been utilized to a 
limited extent only, while peat, lime and 
other miscellaneous materials, together with 
mineral waters, already given rise to irn- 
portant local industries. 


The Geological Survey of Canada and the 
Mining Bureaus of several of the provinces, 
are engaged in the investigation of the min- 
eral resources of the Dominion, and to the 
reports and maps of the Geological Survey 
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in particular, further reference may be made 
cn this subject. 


It is here practicable to outline only in the 
briefest manner the general distribution of 
minerals of economic value, but sufficient 
may have been said to indicate that Canada 
not only affords employment to the working 
miner, but also affords great inducements 
to the prospector, and for the profitable in- 
vestment of capital in mining, while the ex- 
penditure of labour and money upon the 
mineral deposits of the country is such ag 
to largely benefit the farmer by affording 
a desirable local market for his products. 


These are the largest in t:e 
The Fisheries, world, embracing fully 13,000 
miles of a sea coast, in ad- 
dition to inland seas, innumerable lakes and 
a great number of rivers. They offer many 
advantages to those engaged in similar oc- 
cupations in the United Kingdom, and who 
have suffered from the bad seasons of re- 
cent years. The displays made by Canada 
at the Fisheries Exhibition in London in 
1883, and at the World’s Fair at Chicago 
in 1898, attractel very considerable atten- 
tion. 


The products of the fisheries, exported and 
Sold on the Dominion markets in 1895 
amounted to $20,185,298; but this by no 
means represents the value of the total! 
catch, for in Canada the home consumption 
is very great—100 pounds per inhabitant 
being calculated, as against 30 pounds in 
England. As the fisheries extend throughout 
the length and breadth of the Dominion, 
many settlers are afforded an opportunity 
of catchirg fish for domestic use ; this 
renders it impossible to give full returns of 
the whole catch. It is approximately esti- 
mated that the value of the home consump- 
tion per annum was $13,000,000, giving a 
total of $34,000,000 as the yield from less 
than half of the Canndian fisheries, exclusive 
of the catch by foreign fishermen. The fish- 
eries on the Pacific coast are most valuable 
and extensive, but are yet only partly de- 
veloped. The total pack of canned salmon 
in British Columbia, in 1893, reached 29 
million pounds and in 1894 the total pack 
of the province was 23,627,140 one pound 
cans. 
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The sea fisheries are well-nigh inexhausti- 
ble—a fact attributable to the fishes’ food 
supply being brought down by the Arctie 
curreats from the northern seas and rivers. 
This consists of living slime, formed of my- 
riads of minute creatures which swarm in 
the Arctic seas and are deposited in vast 
and ever-renewed quantities upon the fishing 
grounds. 


Salt water fishes of nearly every variety 
are to be fcund along the Canadian coasts, 
but the marine fisheries of greatest com- 
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the value of the yield of some of the prin- 
cipal fish has been: Cod, $102,813,832 ; her- 
ring, $51,493,298 ; lobsters, $46,759,098 ; mack- 
erel, $36,852,092 ; salmon, $41,738,791 ; had- 
dock, $12,690,522. 


Mueh aitention has been of late years 
given to the development of the fisheries. 
The Federal Goverament has granted a 
vearly sum of $160,000 as a bounty, to be 
divided, according to catch, among the ves- 
sels and boats engaged in the prosecution of 
the sea fisheries. One result has been an 


mercial importance are the cod, herring, 
mackerel, lobster, salmon and seal. 

The fresh water fisheries are also of great 
importance, the immense lakes and rivers 
supply an abundance of fish of great com- 
mercial value, both for home consumption 
and export, besides providing sportsmen 
with some of the finest salmon and trout 
fishing to be found anywhere. 

The value of the yield of some of the 
principal fish in 1895, was :—Cod, $3,630,279 ; 
salmon, $3,732,717 ; herring, $2,800,556 ; lob- 
sters, $2,210,096 ; seals, $732,343 ; mackerel, 
$736,655 ; whitefish, $767,307 ; trout, $702,589. 
haddock, $422,653 ; hake, $190,890 ; halibut, 
$270,901. Between the years 1868 and 1895 


incrense in the number, and a great im- 
trovement in the build and outfit of fishing 
vessels. It has als». provided fish-breeding 
establishments, of which there are twelve, 
in different parts of the Dominion, and year- 
ly millions of fish are hatched and placed in 
the rivers and lakes. Large sums of money 
lave also been expended in harbour im- 
provements and breakwaters. The principal 
fishing stations in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
have been connected with each other by land 
telegraphs and cables, by which means in- 
fcrmation is promptly given of fish “ strikes ”’ 
at any particular point, thereby saving the 
fishermen days and nights of fruitless ex- 
posure and cold. 


THE FOREST. 


The number of men, vessels, boats, and 
fathoms of nets employed in the fisheries, 
in 1895, are as follows :— 


FISHERIES OF 
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oak, butternut, basswood, poplar, chestnut, 
mountain ash, willow, black and white birch, 
and others. 


CANADA, 1895. 


VESSELS AND Boats.| MEN. NETs. 
Other 
PROVINCES. =. | —_ — _| —— -— — ——-| Fishing 
| Material. 
Number. | Value. Number. | Fathoms.| Value. 
$ | $ $ 
INOVATDCOULA RR Ewe ute Nee Me BA oe 15,538 119 1,529,393 25,615| 2,337,255 539,289] 1,071,256 
INewSbrunewick: Gel snodes Sil me: elas 5,667 329,169 10,389 568, 350 393, 144 988,034 
IErincesmawarcdulsland:. 25) ts .c secs 1,547 71,130 3,758 85,783 36,480 372,029 
Dulebocteere ss 2 se eee ae oe 1,250 226,068 12,243 301,865 156,707 421,928 
Pri histeCouin Old eer inchs, Mock ta alie ss 2,997 784,360 14,485 380,110 296,700) 1,054,375 
Ontario a.. . aR rN (Seer anne Cam 1,429 334,165 3,259) 2,046,473 257,315 240,025 
iamitova eae. . cc sld ce oon teeariddie ota, 1,032 108,062 1,585 322,500 33,555 60,634 
Roba raeeines o aieiteee tek or kel 35,489} 3,332,347 71,334| 6,042,336) 1,713,190} 4,208,311 


These figures show a considerable increase 
on thcse of ten yaars ago; but for the last 
few years they have not fluctuated much, 
owing to improved boats, with which more 
work can be done, being built to replace 
those formerly in use. 


Including weirs and other fishing materials, 
the total value of the fishing “plant” in 
1895 was $9,253,848. 


The forest products of Can- 
The Forest. ada constitute one of her most 
important sources of wealth. 
They find their way to all parts of the world 
—-to the United States, to the United King- 
dom, to our antipodes, the Australian col- 
onies, and to South America. The Canadian 
saw-mills ar? among the most extensive and 
best appointed in the world. This industry 
in all its stages employs a large number of 
men, as well as affording freight to railways 
and shipping. 


The forests of Canada are rich with a 
great variety of trees, which are useful for 
lumber of many kinds, for building pur- 
poses, for furniture, and, in many parts of 
Canada, for fuel. Among the varieties are 
the maple, elm, ash, cherry, beech, hickory, 
ironwood, pine, Douglas fir, Alaska cedar, 
spruce, balsam, red cedar, hemlock, walnut, 


These exports include live ani- 


Animals mals, meat, butter, cheese, eggs, 
and their furs, hides, skins and wool, and 
Produce. form the largest item in the 


classification of the exports. It 
is a trade which has been largely the growth 
of recent years, and has been, generally 
speaking, a profitable one for the farmers of 
the Dominion. In 1874 the total exports of 
cattle were 39,623 head, of which only 455 
went to Great Britain. In 1896 the number 
had increased to 104,451, of which 97,042, 
valued at over £1,400,000 sterling, were ship- 
ped to Great Britain. When it-is remember- 
ed that the United Kingdom requires to im- 
port over 500,000 head of cattle a year, the 
extent to which the Canadian cattle export 
business may be developed will be readily 
appreciated. In addition, the exports under 
this head include 21,852 horses and 391,490 
sheep. The cattle are of very good quality, 
pedigree cattle in large numbers having been 
imported for many years for the improve- 
ment of the flocks and herds. In fact, herds 
of Shorthorns, Herefords, Galloways, Polled 
Angus and Jerseys, which will bear compari- 
son with those of any other country, are to 
be found in many parts of Canada. The 
same remark applies to horses and sheep. 


Great progress has been made in dairy 
farming in Canada, and the tendency is to- 
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wards improvement and economy of labour. 
The factory system has long been establish- 
ed in the old, and has been lately introduced 
in the new provinces. Canadian cheese car- 
ried off a very large number of the prizes 
offered at the World’s Fair at Chicago. 

The industries both of butter and cheese- 
making are largely carried on in Canada, 
and the exports of both products are very 
considerable. The export of Canadian cheese 
to the United Kingdom has largely increased 
within the last few years. In 1867 this ex- 
port was only 1,577,027 pounds, and in 1896 
it was 164,410,940 pounds, valued at $18,924,- 
672. The total export of Canadian cheese to 
all countries in 1896 was 164,689,123 pounds, 
valued at $13,956,571, while that of the Unit- 
ed States was 36,777,291 pounds, valued at 
$3,091,914. Canada exported over $10,800,- 
000 more than the United States, thus lead- 
ing all cheese-exporting countries in the 
value of the export. 

Near the large towns market gardening is 
profitably carried on. A comparatively small 
capital is necessary, and with industry and 
perseverance, backed by experience, a good 
income is assured. 

Poultry-raising is only beginning to be 
much attended to, probably because poultry 
has been so cheap. In the course of time, 
however, aS the market extends, and as 
ineans are found for exporting hens, geese 
and turkeys to England, henneries on a large 
scale will be established. The exportation 
has already begun. The export of eggs has 
been a large trade for many years. 

The exports under this 

Agricultural head include general farm 

Products. produce and fruit. Having 
the advantage of a favour- 

able climate and a fertile soil, the Canadian 
farmer is able to grow all the crops that are 
raised in England, with the important addi- 
tion of Indian corn. The garden fruits and 
vegetables are also similar, except that to- 
matoes, melons, grapes, peaches, &c., ripen 
in the open air, in many parts of the coun- 
try. Legislative authority was obtained in 
1887 for the establishment of five Govern- 
ment experimental farms in various parts of 
the Dominion. One has been founded at 
Ottawa, for Ontario and Quebec; one at 
Nappan, Nova Scotia, for the maritime 
provinces ; one at Brandon, for Mani- 
toba ; one at Indian MHead, for the 
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North-west Territories ; and one at Agassiz, 
British Columbia; and they have already 
produced valuable results for the farming 
community, and are confidently expected to 
produce still more. Agriculture is certainly 
the leading industry of Canada, and must 
remain so for a long time, considering the 
immense areas of land that have still to be 
occupied and tilled. With a population of 
over 5,000,000, $50,500,000 worth of farm pro- 
duce—including animals and their products, 
and agricultural produce—was exported in 
1896, in addition to meeting the requirements 
of home consumption. For quality of grains, 
&e., the country also occupies a place in the 
front rank, the Canadian exhibits of that 
class being the best at the Antwerp Exhibi- 
tion, as testified by a committee of experts ; 
while those who were present at the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition in 1886, and at the 
Chicago Exhibition in 1893, will not readily 
forget the displays made in the agricultural 
class by the Dominion. 


The growing of fruit, as well for home con- 
Sumption as for exportation, is a very im- 
portant industry in Canada, and one which 
excites the wonder of new-comers. People 
who have been accustomed to think of Can- 
ada, aS described in the words of a French 
writer before the cession to Great Britain, 
as “‘a few acres of snow,” are at first in- 
credulous as to the extent and _ excel- 
lence of the fruits produced in a country 
which has the summer skies of Italy and 
France. The vineyards of Ontario cover 
6,000 acres, and there are 2,000 persons di- 
rectly and indirectly engaged in viticulture ; 
some of these vineyards are from 50 to 60 
acres in extent ; there are peach orchards of 
Similar area, and apple orchards almost in- 
bnumerable. Strawberries are raised as a 
field crop. Plums, pears, cherries, gooseber- 
ries, currants and raspberries are every- 
where produced in great abundance. The 
tomato, as already stated, ripens in the open 
air, and in great profusion. Melons also 
ripen in the open air, as a field or market 
garden crop, and this delicious fruit is sold 
in large quantities in the markets. 


The great wealth of Canada in fruits is a 
fact which is not only interesting to the in- 
tending settler as an industry, but as a cli- 
matic fact, the country in this particular be- 
ing much ahead of the United Kingdom. It 
is especially interesting to the intending set- 
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tler as a consumer, in that he can always 
obtain a supply of the healthful luxury of 
delicious fruits. 

In 1896 the export of apples amounted to 
567,182 barrels, of which 504,680 barrels 
went to Great Britain. In 1882 the export 
was 215,526 barrels, of which 130,848 barrels 
went to Great Britain. 

The growing of tobacco has been coim- 
menced in the Yale district, and a leaf dealer 
from San Francisco, to whom samples of the 
Canadian preduct were recently submitted, 
has pronounced them first-class. From half 
an acre planted in 1894, 800 pounds of leaf 
were taken, and this has had the effect of 
greatly increasing the interest of the resi- 
dents in the subject. The local manufac- 
turers are all agreed in the opinion that the 
soil of the province is especially well adapt- 
ed for raising tobacco for cigar manufacture. 
According to present reports, aS soon as the 
farm2rs uiderstand the curing of the leaf 
they will have at their command a new and 
important souree of revenue. 

In the provinee of Quebec tobacco has been 
cultivated with success for many years, and 
the home-grown is almost the oaly kind used 
by the native French Canadians in the rural 
districts. 

Mixed farming is generally carried on, the 
growing of grain and fruit, stock-raising and 
dairy farming being more or less combined. 
Of course, there are farms where the raising 
of cattle and horses is the sole industry, and 
the same may be said of dairy farming, but 
these are exceptions. The general style of 
farming is not, perhaps, so scientific as in 
Great Britain, but it is steadily improving, 
and the model and experimental farms will 
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no doubt supply a stimulant in this direc- 
tion. 
The following is a list of 
Manufactures. the principal industries es- 
tablished in Canada, taken 
from the census of 1891, with the amount of 
capital so invested, and the stated yearly 
product :— 
MANUFACTURES, 1891. 


| 


: | Invested Yearl 

Industries, | Capital. ree 

| \ 

| $ | $ 

Agricultural implements..| 8,624,803 | 7,493,624 
BoOotss andes OCS eee re 9,648,639 | 18,990,381 
Cabinet and furniture ... 6,094,435 7,706,083 
Cheese factories...:....... 2,586,599 9,784,288 
Cottontenai Lis greece, serena 13,208,121 8,451,424 
Distilleries and breweries..| 15,587,164 8,154,853 
Mnganer Dudlaineriee i. sae. 1,244,589 1,575,159 
Fitting and foundry works! 17,704,147 | 17,838,480 
IDO Ne TAPES ey eas ean CODE 23,039,041 | 52,423,286 
Hurricrs and) hattcers...e.- | 2,047,881 | 5,004,941 
FL OSTOTY yee eer tere eee 370,970 | 579,431 
Iron smelting furnaces....| 4,159,481 3,076,240 
IMA NER We eth Un eR ert as ns 8 Haka a a es 2,173,077 0,125,831: 

Meat, fish, fruit and vege- 
tableneanimimcesencays sie. | 3,460,024 3,989,835 
Musical instruments ......| 2,389,633 3,393,213 
O1lSpeinericsmee eee | 1,873,918 2,064,113 
Oil “i (fish) eee 64,113 71,305 
Nail and tack factcries ..| 409,390 744,159 
IBRYOSIe ARVONOIAIER) oo = ahdac- as 5,508,409 8,029,507 
vOLiM ead S Meee eee 2,307,540 3,163,930 
Saddle and harness. ...... 2,546,583 | 3,988,001 

Sash, door and blind fac- | 
CCTICS IR erases cane arrester: 7,108,076 9,891,510 
Sey eaan | lege See ike De i 50,203,111 | 51,262,435 
Sinip bul dino ees eas eres els E55, 95. | 3,712,462 
SUPale VEUGETIOSt an, . ssi 5,924,400 | 17,127,100 
MAT CRICS woe ai este sn cro: 6,322,963 | 11,422 S69 

Tin and sheet iron work- ; 

ing and tinsmithing..... | 4,557,578 6,749,056 
TLopaAccomtaclenriesm. os .s6 se 2,158,150 | 2,375,521 
Wyola mimlllisy sx4 sa sa5c00e | 9,365,158 | 8,408,071 
Carriage buildings 2........ | 8,029,143 | 9,627,655 


An Elk Team. 
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Th2 iron industry is an important one. 
All over Canada thera is an abundance of 
iron—iron of the highest grade, and iron 
with less phosphorus than elsewhere on the 
continent. There is also plenty of timber 
and coal in Canada, and with these natural 
advantages, extensive means of communica- 
tion by ra‘lway and canal and access to the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, new and varied 
manufactures are sure to spring into exis- 
tence. 

The principal general manufactures are 
uot confined to any one part; they are to 
ke found in most of the older provinces on 
a larger or smaller scale. 

Closely connected with the 
trade and commerce of Canada 
is the shipping interest. The fol- 
lowing is the total number of vessels (sea- 
going and inland) arrived at and departed 
from Oanadian ports (exclusive of coasting 
vessels) in each year since 1877 :— 


Shipping. 
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The trade and navigation returns of Can- 
ada for 1896 give the following particulars 
of the vessels engaged in the sea-going, in- 
land and coasting trade of Canada :— 


| | 
oe No. of 

| Vessels Tonnage 
a ee =e pone! —— 
Sea-2o0in2 55 eccid -\ Steen) | P2802 11,458,824 
Trilanid-es ae eee | £35,182 10,411,649 
GOAStIN 2 Beater ae eee | 125,017 | 27,481,753 

| 


It may be stated that nearly 69 per cent 
of the whole of the water-borne trade was 
done under the British flag, which includes, 
of course, the vessels on the Dominion 
register. 


For those who desire more detailed in- 
formation concerning any particular pro- 
vince, special chapters dealing with the pro- 
vinees are appended to the remarks upon the 
Dominion as a whole. 


SHIPPING, CANADA. 


BRITISH. CANADIAN. FOREIGN. 
Total 
EG ie eran een teal es Bate ety fesse hikes -| Tonnage. 
7 ons aa ons ons 
| aes Register. No. Register. No. Register. 

187 Tae eo eee 2,963 2,216,516 | 24,386 | 4,104,926 19,364 4,769,802 | 11,099,244 
ASO teres! Ope cee 2,954 2,294,688 | 26,850 4,883,862 18,223 | 4,876,340 | 12,054,890 
ESTOS as ty Ree es 2,618 2,155,444 27,418 5,051,139 17,805 4,440,229 | 11,646,812 
ASSO cere on Meener sc aera 2,990 2,642,935 33,077 6,779,963 16,809 4,154,947 | 13,577,845 
ihe tod uta She Biehl oe 3,707 3,526,005 31,595 5,894,639 18,149 4,381,788 | 13,802,432 
1332.6> i ee eee ey 3,335 3,164,839 | 33,607 5,722,399 18,678 4,492,644 | 13,379,882 
SRS er ads the Meee ay tes 3,403 3,001,071 31,332 | 5,836,858 20,095 4,932,806 | 13,770,735 
A SS4OR Wee... eee eh SHPET bs jy Meee y ea) BL 2601* 262939, 731 20,569 5,162,076 | 14,359,026 
SSH tees, ate eee ood 3,219.| 3,007,314 | 29,438 6,438,750 18,494 4,638,648 | 14,084,712 
1SS0 Mise ee eee eee 2,960 3,101,285 30,011 5,943,341 | 19,357 4,924,606 | 13,969,232 
1887. 2,679 | 2,657,619 30,960 | 6,245,632 24,296 5,187,747 | 14,090,998 
GSS ile rie chert: 3,016) 1) 3,926,417 3, SOD Ooo bog 27,592 5,708,194 | 15,217,308 
i Botosani, 3,305 3,333,079 34,564 6,636,032 27,188 6,085,110 | 16,054,221 
ROO ie. Bee ek eee, 3,06 | Ja bly, 013 38, 222 7,709,133 30,532 7,119,954 | 18,446,100 
SOLE cha eee 3,483.1" 38,095,208 35,667 7,516,645 30,179 7,763,765 | 18,803,648 
CUO d yan Reo ee 3,402 3,586,335 32,944 | 7,631,430 28,997 7,474,690 | 18,692,455 
BOS hs. Arete tn 3,271. 3,780,915 33,024 Gove lol 26,876 7,460,468 | 18,539,534 
1894 3,381 | 4,146,645 34,7199) 8, 251-226 27,906 7,955,210 | 20,353,081 
OO ee eens le 3,206 | 3,994,224 29,784 | 17,250,835 27,299 7,805,904 | 19,100,963 
1 BOOM e ee ele Gils oe 3,226 4,385,055 31,597 7,464,532 30,161 | 10,020,886 | 21,870,473 


On the 81st December, 1895, there were on 
the registry books 7,262 vessels with a regis- 
tered net tonnage of 825,837 tons. Of these 
1,718 were steamers. 

Assuming the average value to be $30 per 
ten, the value of the registered tonnage of 
Canada would be $24,775,110. 

Canada stands fourth among maritime 


countries in tonnage of shipping owned and 
registered in the country. 


PERSONS WANTED IN CANADA, 
AND IMMIGRATION THAT IS 
NOT ENCOURAGED. 


As this pamphlet is likely to be largely 
censulted by those who desire, from some 
cause or other, to leave Great Britain and 
seek new homes, it is well to specify dis- 
tinctly the classes recommended to go to 
Canada, and the openings that exist for 
them. 


AGRICULTURISTS. 


The first great demand 1s 


Persons for persons with some capi- 
with tal at their disposal. For this 
Capital. class Canada affords un- 
limited openings. They can 


engage in agricultural pursuits, taking up 
free grant lands, or purchasing the improved 
farms to be found in advantageous positions 
in every province ; or in mining, or in the 
manufacturing industries ; or if possessed of 
a settled income, living will be found to be 
much cheaper in Canada, with the benefits 
of a fine, healthy climate, magnificent scen- 
ery, abunilant opportunities for sport, and 
facilities for education and placing children 
in lif2 not to be excelled anywhere. 


Persons of small capital 
and knowledge of agri- 
eulture often desire to en- 
ter upon farming pursuits. Before this is 
done experience should be acquired, either 
by hiring oneself out as a labourer, or gain- 
ing experience in some other way. Then, 
when the necess:iry knowledge has been ob- 
tained, a farm may either be rented, pur- 
chased or taken up as a free grant. (See the 
land regul:tions of the various provinces.) 


Agriculturists. 


Young men should go to Manitoba, the 
North-west or British Columbia. Older men 
with a cavital and young families, should 
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or away from railways, is attended with a 
certain amount of inconvenience and an ab- 
scnee of those social surroundings which 
ley be obtained in the older settled parts 
of these and other provinces, and this fact 
shoull be borne in mind by those who are 
considering the subject. 

It is difficult to lay down a hard and fast 
rule as to the am»unt of capital necessary 
to start farming. The answer depends upon 
the energy, experience, judgment and enter- 
prise of the person who is to spend the 
money, th2 province selected, whether free 
crant land is to b2 taken up or an improved 
farm rented or purchased, and many other 
details. It may safely be said, however, 
that if a man has about £100 clear on land- 
ing he is in a position to make a fair begin- 
ning on free grant land in Manitoba anid 
the North-west, though not on a large scal3. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
numbers of prosperous men have begun life 
on the prairies with hardly as many dollars. 
They have in many cases made their way 
by working as hired men, at seeding and 
harvesting time, while during other months 
of the year they performed the statutory and 
necessary work o1 the free homesteads they 
had acquired from the Government. Many 
of the most successful have been farm lab- 
ourers in the old country. Some capital is 


His first start—No capital. 


go to one of the older provinces, or may go to 
the west and buy or rent an improved farm. 
This, however, is only a general statement 
and individual cases must be decided by the 
special circumstances of each. In Manitoba 
and the North-west, and in some parts of 
British Columbia, pioneer life on free grants, 


of course necessary if an improved farm is 
to be taken. 

For tenant farmers the coun- 
try offers many advantages. 
Improved farms are cheap ; free 
grants can be obtained by those 
prepared for the inconvenience of pioneer 


Tenant 
Farmers. 
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life; the soil is fertile ; the climate ensures 
the growth of all the crops produced in 
Great Britain, while grapes, peaches, toma- 
toes and similar fruits grow and ripen in the 
open air; there is a large and growing 
narket in the Dominion and in the mother 
country for all the cereals, live stock, and 
general farm and dairy produce available 
for disposal. On the other hand, taxes are 
light, and labour-saving appliances cheap 
and in general use. More details upon these 
points will be found in the chapters dealing 
with the various provinces. 
Ths qu2stion is often asked 
Young Men if it is essential for young men 
desiring wishing to take up farms in 
Agricultural Canada, but desiring before 
Experience. doing so to acquire knowl- 
edge of agriculture, to pay pre- 
miums, either to persons in the old country 
or in the Dominio, for that purpose. - It 
may therefore be plainly stated that ‘no 
premiums are necessary ”; and it is advised 
that none be paid. Strong and healthy 
young men, from 18 to 21 years of age, who 
are prepared to accept for a time the hard 
work and surroundings more or less insepar- 
able from a farm labourer’s life, have no 
difficulty in getting employment in the 
spring ; aad the agents of the Government 
in Canada will assist them as far as possible 
in doing so, without charge, although, of 
ccurse, without accepting any direct respon- 
sibility. Being without experience, they will 
not get much wages at the commencement 
of their employment, but as they acquire 
skill they will be able to command remunet- 
ation in proportion to the value of their 
work. 

Great care should be exercised in deciding 
whether the young men are suited to the life 
that is proposed. Hard work is necessary, 
and very often their mode of living may be 
entirely altered. They must bear in mind 
two things—that they must do what they are 
told, and that they must pick up their knowl- 
edge from experience. Many persons have 
gone out in this way with good results, but 
there are others who have failed, because 
they have not properly understood colonial 
life, or were unfitted for it. The advice of 
one of the Government agents should be ob- 
tained before a final decision is arrived at. 

There is also the alternative of a course at 
the Ontario Agricultural College. An en- 
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trance examination in elementary subjects. 
has to be passed. Candidates must not be 
less than sixteen years of age. Communica- 
tions respecting admission, &c., should be 
addressed to the President, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, Guelph, Canada. 


There is also a School of Agriculture at 
Truro, Nova Scotia, with a farm in connec- 
tion. Communications should be addressed 
to Prof. H. W. Smith, Provincial School of 
Agriculture, Truro, Nova Scotia. 


There is a large and 
Male and Female growing demand for male 
Farm Servants. and female farm servants. 
in every part of the Do- 
minion. owing to the rapidity with which 
land is being brought under cultivation. Ma- 
chinery of various kinds is in daily use, but 
labour is very scarce notwithstanding, and 
good hands can always find constant and re- 
munerative employment. Many persons of 
this class who started as labourers, now 
have farms of their own in some of the fin- 
est parts of the Dominion. This result, how- 
ever, does not naturally follow in every case,. 
but is the consequence of work, energy, in- 
telligence, perseverance and thrift, which are 
elements necessary to ensure success in 
every country. 


Market gardeners, gardeners, and persons. 
understanding the care of horses, cattle and 
Sheep, may also be advised to go out. But 
there is no opening for farm managers or 
bailiffs, as Canadian farmers, as a rule, sup- 
ervise their own holdings, and personally 
take part in the work. 


In every city, town 

Domestic Service and village, female 
and other Callings domestic servants can 
for Females. readily find employ- 
ment. The wages are 

good, the conditions of service are not irk- 
some, and comfortable homes are assured. 
Domestic servants should go at once on their 
arrival to the nearest Government agent. 
These gentlemen will give the best and most 
reliable advice gratis; they often have in 
their offices a list of vacant situations ; and 
will refer applicants to the local ladies’ com- 
mittee, so that they may have the benefit of 
such supervision and guidance until they are 
satisfactorily placed. Servants should, how- 
ever, take their credentials with them, and 
bear in mind that good records are just as 
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indispensable in Canada as elsewhere. They 
may safely go out at any time of the year 
and be certain of obtaining a situation at 
once, but should remember always to have 
funds enough in hand on landing to take 
them to the places in the interior where their 
services are required. 


There is little or no demand for females 
other than domestie servants. Governesses, 
shop assistants, nurses, &c., should not go 
out, unless proceeding to join friends who 
will be able to help them in getting employ- 
ment. 


These are advised to 


Mechanics, General obtain special inform- 
Labourers and ation as to their re- 


Navvies. spective trades and 
kinds of work before 
going out. Speaking generally, unless they 


intend to farm they are not advised to come 
to Canada. 


The demand for such per- 

Railway sons in Canada is not great, 

Employees. and is easily met by the sup- 
ply in the country. 


Clerks, shop assist- 
ants, and persons de- 
Siring such situations 
are advised not to 
emigrate unless pro- 
ceeding to appoint- 
ments already secured, or to join friends. 
Any demand for labour of these kinds 1s 
fully met on the spot. 


Clerks, 
Draughtsmen, Tele- 
graphists, Shop 
Assistants, etc. 


The emigration of children 
(unless accompanying their 
families) is not encouraged, 
unless they go under the sup- 
ervision of some society or individual hav- 
ing homes in Great Britain and in Canada, 
who will look after them until they are able 
to take care of themselves, and who will be 
responsible for placing them in situations. 
All children sent out must be healthy (and 
possess medical certificates to that effect). 


Child 
Emigration. 


It may be stated that the 
emigration of the inmates of 
workhouses, reformatories, 
or persons in receipt of par- 
ish relief, is not encouraged by the Canadian 
Government. The same remark applies to 
any persons who are not able to produce 


Inmates of 
Workhouses. 
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satisfactory references as to their character. 
There are no openings for such classes in 
any part of Canada. 


Information is frequently 
Professional sought as to the prospects in 
Men. Canada for properly qualified 
members of the legal and 
medical and other professions, schoolmast- 
ers and persons desiring to enter the mili- 
tary and civil services of the Dominion. No 
encouragement is held out to such persons 
to go out to the Dominion, especially in cases 
where immediate employment is desired. 
There are always openings and opportuni- 
ties for men of exceptional abilities with a 
little capital, but, generally speaking, the 
professional and so-called lighter callings in 
Canada are in very much the same position 
as they are in the United Kingdom, the local 
supply of men being greater than the de- 
mand. 


The system of education 


Schoolmasters in force in the different 
and Teachers. provinces of Canada _ in- 

cludes the training of 
teachers for elementary positions. The 


higher appointments are generally filled by 
graduates of Canadian Universities, or 
graduates of English Universities who may 
have settled in the Dominion. The certifi- 
cates obtained by teachers in the United 
Kingdom are available in Canada, when en- 
dorsed by the Minister of Education in the 
province in which the holder desires to re- 
Side. No difficulty, however, is found in 
securing persons on the spot to fill the vacan- 
cies that occur, and no one is advised to go 
out on the chance of obtaining a situation of 
this kind. 

Appointments in the Dominion 
The Civil Civil Service in Canada are not 
Service of Subject to public competition. 


Canada. Applicants are, however, requir- 
ed to undergo a qualifying ex- 
amination. Public examinations are held 


yearly in the principal cities of the Domin- 
ion, at which candidates are required to pre- 
sent themselves. Vacancies in the public 
service are filled up from the successful can- 
didates, as certified by the Civil Service Ex- 
aminers. The number of qualified candi- 
dates is always much greater than the num- 
ber of vacancies. 
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Persons qualified to prac- 

Civil Engineers tise in the United Kingdom 

and would not find any diffi- 

Architects. culty in the way of their 

doing so in Canada, but 

these professions do not offer many openings 
at the present time. 


Land surveyors coming into 
Canada are debarred from en- 
tering on the immediate prac- 
tice of their profession. They are required 
to pass an examination prescribed by the 
Canadian laws and to serve one year in the 
field before practising on their own account. 


Surveyors. 


ADVICH FOR INTENDING 


SETTLERS. 
The first general advice to 
Government be given to the intending 
Agents. settler before he starts, or 
to any one after arrival in 
Canada, is that he should apply to the 


nearest agent of the Government he can find 
for any information or advice he may desire 
to obtain, and he may always rely on the 
perfect honesty of any statement made to 
him by any Government agent. 


In the United Kingdom all arrangements 
for emigration to the Dominion are placed 
under the direction of the High Commis- 
sioner for Canada. ‘The following is a list 
of the Canadian Government agents :— 
LONDON—The High Commissioner for Canada, 

17, Victoria Street, S. W. 
—Mr. J. G. Colmer, Secretary, 
Commissioner’s Office. 

LIVERPOOL—Mr. Alfred Jury, 15, Water St. 

GLASGOW—Mr. H. M. Murray, 32, St. Enoch 
Square. 

DUBLIN—Mr. Charles R. Devlin, Commissioner 
of Immigration for Ireland. 


do High 


The agents of the steamship companies are 
nearly all supplied with pamphlets, maps, 
and reports issued by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 


Information in regard to all questions 
affecting free homesteads and immigration 
matters may be obtained by addressing the 
Secretary of the Department of the Interior, 
Immigration Branch, Ottawa, or Mr. W. F. 
McCreary, of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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The following is a list of the places at 
which the Department of the Interior has 
agencies :— 

HALIFAX, Nova Scotia. 
ST. JOHN, New Brunswick. 
QUEBEC, Prevince of Quebec. 


MONTREAL do 
WINNIPEG, Manitoba. 
BRANDON do 


MINNEDCSA do 
LAKE DAUPHIN, Manitoba. 
YORKTON, Assiniboia. 


REGINA do 
ESTEVAN do 
LETHBRIDGE, Alberta. 
CALGARY do 
RED DEER do 
WATASKIWIN do 
EDMONTON do 


BATTLEFORD, Saskatchewan. 
PRINCE ALBERT do 
KAMLOOPS, British Columbia. 
NEW WESTMINSTER do 


The officers of the Department at these 
points will afford the fullest advice and pro- 
tection. They should be immediately applied 
to on arrival. All complaints should be ad- 
dressed to them. They will also furnish In- 
formation as to lands open for settlement in 
their respective provinces and _ districts, 
farms for sale, demand for employment, 
rates of wages, routes of travel, distances, 
expenses of conveyance, 1nd all other mat- 
ters of interest to settlers, and will receive 
and forward letters and remittances for set- 
tlers, &e. 

The Dominion Government 

Employment has established an Employ- 

Bureaux. ment Bureau under the man- 

agement of the officer in charge 

at each of the Agency points in Canada 

mentioned above. The object chiefly aimed 

at in this establishment, is to facilitate com- 

munication between persons seeking work 

and those whc may have need of their 
services. 


No fees will be charged either to employ- 
ers or those seeking work. 


Canada is provided with a 
well-considered system of 
quarantine. The chief stations 
are established at Grosse Isle, in the River 
St. Lawrence; Halifax, N.S... and William 
Head, B.C. ‘There are minor stations at St. 
John, N.B.; Chatham, N.B.; Pictou, N.S. ; 
Sydney, C.B.; Port Hawkesbury, N.S.; 


Quarantine. 


IMMIGRANT STATIONS IN CANADA- 


and Charlottetown, P.E.I. Every maritime 
port is also constituted what is called an un- 
organized quarantine station, the Collector 
of Customs being the quarantine officer, with 
power to employ a medical man in case of 
any vessel arriving with infectious disease 
or well-founded suspicion of disease from an 
infected port. At the inland ports all Col- 
lectors of Customs are quarantine officers, 
with similar duties to those of the collectors 
at the maritime ports. The system pursued 
consists in taking off the sick from the ves- 
sels or train in the event of such arriving, 
and caring for the patients in hospital. The 
vessel, clothing, luggage and ship’s dunnage 
are disinfected by the process of steam, the 
dioxide blast and the bichloride mercuric 
drench. After disinfection the vessel is 
given pratique. In the event of a vessel 
arriving with serious disease at any of the 
anorganized quarantine stations, it would be 
sent to the nearest organized quarantine sta- 
tion, where there are the necessary disin- 
fecting appliances. 


Quebec and Halifax are the 


Immigrant principal ports of entry in 
Stations in Canada for colonists, and 
Canada. the Government at these points 


maintains establishments for 
their reception and proper care immediately 
on arrival. They can at these stations pur- 
chase tickets for any points inland to which 
they may desire to go, and obtain meals or 
provisions for use on the railway trains on 
very reasonable terms, under arrangements 
made by the Government, and supervised by 
Government officials. If they are provided 
with through tickets before sailing, which is 
strongly advised, their steamship tickets are 
exchanged at these stations. All their lug- 
gage is landed and passed through the cus- 
tom-house, and all immigrants effects in use 
enter duty free. 


The following is an extract from the Cus- 
tom tariff of Canada, specifying the articles 
that can be so entered :— 


Settlers’ Effects, viz. :—Wearing apparel, 
household furniture, books, implements and tools 
of trade, occupation or employment, guns, musical 
instruments, domestic sewing machines, type- 
writers, live stock, bicycles, carts and other 
vehicles and agricultural implements in use by 
the settler for at least six months before his 
removal to Canada; not to include machinery, 
or articles imported for use in any manufactur- 
ing establishment, or for sale; also books, 
pictures, family plate or furniture, personal 
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effects and heirlooms left by bequest ; provided 
that any dutiable articles entered as settlers’ 
effects may not be so entered unless brought 
with the settler on his first arrival, and shall 
not be sold or otherwise disposed of without 
payment of duty, until after twelve months’ 
actual use in Canada; provided also, that under 
regulations made by the Controller of Customs, 
live stock, when imported into Manitoba or the 
North-west Territories by intending settlers, shall 
be free until ctherwise crdered by the Governor 
in Csuncil. 


Immigrants may mail letters or send tele- 
grams to their friends from these stations ; 
and they may also exchange any money they 
may bring with them for the currency or 
money of the country, without suffering any 
Icss in difference of values in these transac- 
tions, the Government officials supervising 
everything under rules, by which they are 
guided, from the Department at Ottawa. 

The laws passel by the Canadian Varlii- 
ment contain strict provisions for the pro- 
tection of immigrants, and for imposing 
severe penalties for all attempts to practise 
imposition upon them. 

Generally speaking the best 
The Time to time to emigrate, for all 
Emigrate. classes, is the early spring. 
The agricultural] labourer will 
then find his services in demand in the busy 
period that always comes during seed time 
in Canada; and the agriculturist who in- 
tends to take up land for himself will arrive 
at the beginning of the season’s operations. 
The agriculturist who goes to Manitoba may, 
by getting in a crop of oats or potatoes dur- 
ing the month of May or the first week in 
June, contribute greatly to the support of 
hims2lf and family during the first year. 
Or again, if the agricultural labourer arrives 
in Suumer, about harvest time, he will find 
great Jemand and high wages for his services 
during the harvest months, and he will have 
VG difficulty in getting on well from this 
point. 

The farmer, too, who desires to take up 
land, if he comes in the summer time may 
sce the crops growing, and may thus have 
an opportunity to choose at leisure the most 
advantageous location. In Manitoba and 
the North-west the summer and autumn 
months are the best for moving about the 
country in search of land—or, as it is com- 
monly called, “land hunting” for a suitable 
spot on which to settle. Having selected it, 
he may proceed to erect his house and make 
preparations for living over the winter : and, 
if he means to do this, he may make his 
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start with great advantage in the spring 
from being on the spot. 


No person other than domestic servants 
are advised to go to Canada during the 
winter, unless proceeding to join friends, 
as work is not so readily procurable by new 
arrivals during that season as at other 
times of the year. 

The intending emigrant will 

Ocean Fares. find out the days of sailing 
of the steamships by the hand- 

bills or advartisements which are now gener- 
ally publisned ; and he will also find by the 
same means the rates of passage—cabin, in- 
termediate and steerage. The cost of reach- 
ing Canada varies from time to time—cabin, 
£10 10s. and upwards; intermediate, £6 ; 
steerage, £2 to #4, being the usual rates 
though subject to change by the steamship 
companies ; but there are no free passages. 


The Government does not now offer as- 
sisted passiges to any class of emigrants. 
All are required to pay the ordinary fares 
charged by the steamship companies. Emi- 
erants are also required in every case to 
pay their 1ailway fares from the port of 
landing to their destinations, and to pro- 
vide their own food. Emigrants must, there- 
fore, have enough money for such expenses 
in addition to their ocean passage, and to 
provile board and lodging until they can 
procure employment. It may be stated that 
some of the British railway companies offer 
redue2d rates to the ports of embarkation 
to emigrants proceeding to the Dominion. 
‘hese may be assertained by inquiry at the 
passenger agencies and railway booking offi- 
ces. ‘The Canadian Pacific Railway alsuo 
offers a special rate to emigrants from Que- 
bee, Montreal or Halifax to Manitoba or 
other points in the west. 


Inquiry is often made whether there is 
any system in operation by which money is 
advanced by the Government for the pass- 
age of labouring persons, such as those re- 
ferrell to in this pamphlet, to be repaid after 
arrivil in Canada. It is therefore as well 
to say plainly that there is not. To sectrre 
a berth in the steamers it is necessary to 
send a deposit of £5 for a saloon passage 
ard £1 for an intermediate or steerage pass- 
age, to the steamship company or to the 
agent, the remainder t) be paid hefore the 
passengers go on board. 
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The passage includes all provisions. Twenty 
cubic feet of luggage is allowed free of 
charge to each saloon, fifteen to each inter- 
mediate and ten to each steerage passenger. 
A box 21% feet long, 2 feet broad and 2 feet 
deep would be equal to ten cubic feet. 


The steerage passengers, being well pro- 
vided with food on the steamships of the 
principal lines, need not think of supplying 
themselves with any kind of provisions. 


The following are the railway fares, for 
emigrants booking through from Hurope, to 
seme of the principal centres of employment 
in the Dominion, from Quebec :—Montreal, 
7s. 3d. ; Sherbrooke, 10s. 9d. ; Ottawa, 17s. 
od. Kingston, 18se:) Poronto, 210 Wee oa 
Hamilton: £1 7s. 9d43) London 215 tess: 
Winnipeg, £2 9s. 4d.; Regina, £8 16s. 1d. ; 
Calgary, £4 19s. 3d.; Edmonton, £5 7s. 1d. : 
Vancouver, £10 13s. 9d.* Children between 
1Z and 5 years of age are charged half-price ; 
those under 5 are conveyed free. Passen- 
gers are strongly recommended to take 
tLrough tickets from Great Britain to their 
destinations in Canada from the steamship 
ecmpinies, who, by an arrangement with 
the railway compav7ies, issue rail tickets as 
well as ocean tickets. 


'The Canadian Pacific Railway has a ccn- 
tinuous line from Quebec, on the Atlantic, 
to Vancouver on the Pacific. Trains leaving 
Quebee say on Monday, arrive at Winnipeg 
in the afternoon of Thursday, and at Van- 
couvez on the following Sunday. The fares 
from Quebec to Winnipeg and westward 
include the colonist sleeping cars. 


As soon as the colonist gets 
on board the steamship he 
should make himself acquaint- 
ed with the rules he is expected 
te obey whilst at sea. '[These are always dis- 
played in several parts of the vessel. He 
should do his best to observe them. He will 
thus add not only to his own comfort, but 
also that of those around him. If he should 
have any grievance or real cause of com- 
plaint during the passage he should at once 
laake: it known to the captain, who will 
naturally seek to have justice done, as well 


During the 
Passage. 


* These rates are subject to alteration from 
time to time, and from Halifax are higher to 
points east of Torcnto ; to Toronto and points 
west they are the same from Halifax as from 
quebce 


LUGGAGE, 


as for his own interest as for that of his 
ship and his employers. 


The master of the ship is responsible for 
ary ueglect or bad conduct on the part of 
the stewards, or any of the officers, or the 
crew. All steamships carrying emigrants 
have doctors on board ; and in case of sick- 
ress any emigrant will receive medical care 
ard medic’ne, with such comforts as may be 
considered necessary by the doctor, free of 
charge. 

The large steamships have stewardesses 
to look aft2xv the female portion of the steer- 
age passengers, who have separate and iso- 
lated accommodation in the better class of 
steamers. 


The attention of the cololists 

Luggage. cannot be too particularly di- 
rected to everything about their 

luggage. 11 the first place, it is very desir- 


able that they should not encumber them- 
selves with unnecessary articles, as these, 
kesides causing them a great deal of trouble. 
may in the end cost a great deal more than 
they are worth. 


On the stzamship bills the passenger will 
fird stated how muny cubie feet of luggage 
will be carried free on board. It may, hovw- 
ever, happen that the number of cubic feet 
which the st2.mship will allow is very much 
heavier thai the 150 pound weight allowed 
to each passenger on the western railways. 


The railways in Canada are very liberal 
in dealing with emigzant luggage and will 
Jet pass anything that is not very much out 
of the way. On some raiiways, however, 
the luggage is weighed, and anything in ex- 
cess of 150 pounds per passenger is liable to 
le charged for. A family or party going 
together may have their luggage all weighed 
togeth2r, and no charge will be made unless 
there is an excess above an aggregate of 
150 pounds for each. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway allows 300 pounds for each adult 
going west of Winnipeg, but not beyond 
Calgary. Many heivy lumbering things 
scmetimes carriet by colonists are not 
werth paying the cxcess of freight for, and 
can be better and more cheaply purchased 
on arrival at their destination. The luggage 
and boxes or trunks of every passenger 
should have the name of the owner painted 
upon them, and in addition be labelled with 
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his name and d2stination. Tne reason for 
this precaution is that if labels only are used 
they are sometimes washed off through the 
trunk being exposed to rain before embarka- 
tion or rubbed off by chafing against some 
other box and the identity of the piece of 
baggage is lost. Labels may be obtained 
from the steamship company. Padlocks 
should be avoided, as they are liable to be 
bioken off. 


All heavy luggage and boxes are stowed 
away in the hold, but the colonist should 
put in a separate and small package the 
things he will require for use on the voyage ; 


tuese he should ke2p by him and take into 
his berth. 


Colonist sometimes suffer 
irconvenience from losing their luggage. 
‘Vhey should, therefore, be careful not to 
lose sight of it until it is put on ship-board : 
it is then perfectly safe. Upon arrival ia 
Canada it will be passed by the Customs 
officers and put into what is called the “ bay- 
gage car” of the railway train, where it is 
“ checked” to its destiuation. This means 
that there is attached to each article a little 
piece of metal with a number stamped on 
it, while a corresponding piece, similarly 
numbered, is given to the passenger to keep 
until his destination is reached. The railway 
is then responsible for the Safety of his 
luggage, and wili not give it up until he 
show:s his * check.” This custom has great 
safety as well as convenience. 


great loss and 


The colonist should take 
with him as good a supply 
of strong, warm clothing as 
be can. Woollen clothing and other kinds of 
wearing apparel, blankets, house linen, &c., 
are generally cheaper in England than in 
Canada. Genrally, all bedding should be 
taken, and the cover ticks of the beds, but 
not the materials with which they are 
stuffed, as these would be too bulky, and can 
be reidily obtained on arrival. 


What to Take. 


Many of the household necessaries which 
the emigrant possesses he might do well to 
bring, and they may prove very useful; but 
still it is advisable to consider well the 
weight and bulk, and how far it is worth 
while. 


Articles of household furniture, crockery, 
stoves, or heavy articles of hardware should 
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be left behind or sold, except in some cir- 
cumstances for special reasons which the 
colonist will consider. It must be borne 
in mind that such articles are very liable to 
breakage, especially on long railway jour- 
neys to the west. 


Agricultural labourers should not bring 
any of their tools with them as these can be 
easily got in Canada, of the best kinds, and 
suited to the needs of the country. Gen- 
erally speaking, the farming tools used in 
England would not be suitable for Canada. 


Mechanics and artisans when they have 
been encouraged to come out, may of course 
bring their tools; but they must bear in 
mind that there is no difficulty in buying 
any ordinary tools in Canada at reasonable 
prices, and that it is better to have the means 
of purchasing what they want after reach- 
ing their destination than to be hampered 
with a heavy lot of luggage on their journey, 
causing them trouble and expense. AS a 
general rule, the tools made in Canada are 
lighter and better adapted to the needs of 
the country than those made in the old coun- 
Ly. 

Young men going out to learn ag- 
Outfits. riculture, or to start farming, often 
deem it necessary to take out most 
expensive outfits, in the shape of clothes, 
&e. This is a mistake. Ali that is wanted 
is one’s old clothes, a better suit or two for 
leisure wear, and a good supply of summer 
and winter undereclothing. Anything else 
can be procured in Canada equally well, at 
about the same price, and very much better 
adapted to the country. 


In bringing out money from the 

Money. United Kingdom, it is better to get 
a bill of exchange or a bank letter 

of credit, procurable from any banker, for 
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any large sum, as then there is no danger of 
its being lost. Any smaller sums are better 
brought in sovereigns or half-sovereigns, as 
far as possible, or a post office order may be 
obtained on the place of destination in Can- 
ada. Sovereign and half-sovereign coins 
have always their absolute par value, which 
is fixed by law. On silver—shillings, florins, 
half-crowns, &c.—the immigrant will lose a 
trifle in exchanging them for Canadian cur- 
rency. 


It may be explained that the denominations 
of money in Canada are dollars and cents, 
although the denominations of pounds, shill- 
ings and pence are legal. But the system of 
dollars and cents, being decimal, is much 
more convenient than pounds, shillings and 
pence ; and, moreover, is in use all over the 
continent of America. A comparison with 
sterling is subjoined, which will at once en- 
able the reader to understand, in sterling, 
values stated in dollars and cents; and the 
newly-arrived immigrants will have but little 
difficulty in mastering the system. 


Sterling into Dollars and Cents. 
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For small change, the halfpenny sterling is 
one cent and the penny sterling, two cents. 
For arriving roughly at the approximate 
value of larger figures, the pound sterling 
may be counted at five dollars. The sign $ 
is used to indicate the dollar. 
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Charlottetown, P.E.L. 


PROVINCE OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


RINCH EDWARD ISLAND, the 
smallest of the provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada, is situated 
in the southern part of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and is separat- 
ed from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick by the Northumber- 
land Straits, which varies from 
nine to thirty miles in width. In 

shape it takes the form of an irregular cres- 

cent, concaved towards the north, measur- 
ing in length 150 miles, and, being deeply 
indented at many points by large bays and 
inlets, varies in width from four to thirty 
miles. It contains an area of 2,000 square 
miles, equal to 1,280,000 acres, and its popu- 
lation at the last census (1891) was 109,078. 


Seen from the water, the ap- 

Scenery. pearance of Prince Edward l1s- 
land is exceedingly prepossess- 

ing. On appro iching the coast the country 
affords a charming picture of cultivation 
and well wooded tand, with villages and 
clear2d farms dotted along the shores and 
by the sides of the bays and rivers. The is- 
land is, generally speaking, level, but rises 
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here and there to an elevation never exceed- 
ing 500 feet above the sea. The scenery 
very much resembles that of England ; and 
flourishing homesteads are to be found thick- 
ly scattered in every part of the island. 


Communication with 
the mainland is main- 
tained during the period 
of orlinary navigation by a line of steamers 
connecting daily with ports in Nova Scotia 
apd New Briiswick, and thus with the 
various railway systems of Canada and the 
Unitel States. Freight and passenger steam- 
ers connect weekly with Quebee and Mon- 
treal to the north, and with Halifax and 
Boston to the south. The island has also 
over 200 miles of railway in operation. 

Ordinary navigation generally closes about 
the middle of December, and reopens about 
the middle of April. Between these months 
communication is carried on with the malin- 
land by a steamer Specially constructed for 
Winter navigation.. This service is sup- 
plemented by boats which cross to New 
Brunswick at the nearest points, a distanee 
of nine miles. 


Communication. 
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The climate of Prince Ed- 
ward Island is remarkably 
healthy. The cold is certainly 
more severe, and lasts for a longer period 
than in HWugland, but the atmosphere is 
salubrious, and the summer is of such 
brightness and beauty as to compensate 
amply for winter. The weather generally 
becomes unsteady in the early part of Novem- 
ber and sometimes sharp frosts, with flurries 
of snow, take place about the middle of the 
month, the frost gradually increasing until 
the ground resists the plough, which is ordi- 
narily about the second week in December. 
The cold then increases rapidly, and the 
ground is covered with snow. During the 
months of January and February the wea- 
ther is usually steady, with the thermometer 
occasionally from 10 to 15 degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit. Maren, as in England, is 
a windy month, and is throughout very 
changeable. During the latter part of this 
month, the snow rapidly melts, and the ice 
becomes rotten and dangerous for travel. 
aud wholly disappears about the middle of 
April. Strong southerly winds then set in, 


Climate. 


PRINCE EDWARD IsLAND. 


inconvenience thence arises. About the mid- 
Gle of September the autumn commences. 
Charlottetown, the seat of 
Government, is pleasantly situ- 
ated upon a point of rising 
ground at the confluence of the 
York, Elliot and Hillsborough Rivers. It 
contains 11,874 inhabitants, and is well laid 
out with wide streets, which intersect at 
right angles. Its affairs are managed by a 
corporation consisting of a mayor and eight 
ceuncillors. The harbour 1s large, deep, and 
well sheltered, and is said by Admiral Bay- 
field (a standard authority) to be in every 
respect one of the finest harbours in the 
world. It is the principal port of shipment. 
Prince HKdward Island is 
noted for the fertility of its 
soil, and it may confident- 
ly be asserted that, with the exception of a 
few bogs and swamps composed of a soft, 
spongy turf, or a deep layer of wet black 
mould, the whole island consists of highly 
valuable cultivable land. The soil, which is 
well wataved with numerous springs and 
rivers, is formed for the most part of a rich 
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Soil and Crops. 


Outside Charlottetown, P.F.T. 


and the last vestiges of frost speedily vanish. 
The spring is short, and in the beginning of 


June the summer bursts forth, and from 
this time till the end of September the cli- 
mate resembles that of the southern coast 
of England. The thermometer, howevy:2r, 
during calm weather, indicates a greater 
degree of heat, but the sea breeze seldom 
fails to lower the temperature, so that little 


layer of vegetable matter above a bright 
loam, resting upon a stiff clay and sand- 
stone ; the land, in its natural state, being 
covered with timber and shrubs of every 
variety. Ail kinds of grain and vegetables 
grown in England ripen here in great perfec- 
tion. The principal crops raised are wheat, 
oats, barley, potatoes and turnips, of which 
osts and potatoes are exported in immense 
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quantities. The island grows very good 
wheat, and probably better oats than most 
ether parts of the Dominion. Of the former, 
the crops ave from 18 to 80 bushels, and the 
latter 25 to 70 bushels per acre. Barley, 
too, makes a very nice crop. The island is 
noted for its large crops of excellent pota- 
toes, which not uncommonly reach 250 bush- 
els an acre of fine handsome tubers. Swed- 
ish turnips make a fine crop, not uncom- 
monly reaching 750 bushels per acre of 
sound and solid bulbs. 


In addition to the natural fertility of the 
soil, the facility for obtaining manure many 
be set down as a particular advantage. In 
most of the bays and rivers are found ex- 
tensive deposits of mussel-inud, formed by 
decayed oysters, clam and mussel-shells. 
The depos'ts vary from five to twenty feet 
in depth, and their surface is often several 
feet below low-watar level. .Machines placed 
upon the ice and worked by horse-power are 
used for raising this manure. Procured in 
this way, in large guantities, and possessing 
great fertilizing qualities, it has vastly im- 
proved the agricultural status of the island. 


Of late years very consider- 
able improvements have been 
made in raising farm stock. 
The horses of the island enjoy a high repu- 
tatioa, much attention having been bestowed 
upon their breeding. In recent exhibitions, 
epen to the whole Dominion, held in Mon- 
treal and Halifax, a large share of the 
honours and prizes for the horses was 
awarded to this province. For sheep, also, 
it is specially suited, the mutton being of a 
very fine flavour. Swine are also Kept in 
large numbers, Island pork being well and 
favourably known in Dominion and Ameri- 
can markets. The Provincial Government 
maintains a stock farm, on which pure- 
bred stock is raised and distributed through 
the country. 


Live Stock. 


Prince Edward Island is, 
without doubt, the best fishing 
stition in the Gulf of St. Law- 
renee, but the habits and feelings of the in- 
habitunts are so decidedly agricultural that 
the fisheries have not received from them 
the attention which they deserve. They con- 
sist chiefly of mackerel, lobsters, herring. 
eod, hake and oysters, while salmon, bass 
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shad, halibut and trout are caught in limited 
quantities. In the year 1895 the whole of 
the products of the fisheries was $976,836, 
which includes mackerel valued at $98,993 ; 
herring, $185,352 ; lobsters, $372,041; cod, 
$77,547 ; smelts, $28,391 ; hake, $27,686. The 
present annual value of the oyster fishery 
is $101,852, and this most valuable industry 
is capable of vast development. 


But little has been attempted to- 
wards developing the coal of the 
islands. Its proximity to the exten- 
sive coal fields of Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton, and the depth at which the deposits 
exist, render mining unprofitable, for the 
present at least. 


Coal. 


The manufactures’ of 
Prince Edward Island are 
limited, but have rapidly 
developed of late. They consist of butter, 
cheese, starch and soap factories, tanneries, 
grist, Saw and woollen mills, factories for 
canning and preserving meat and fish, car- 
riage factories, &e. By the census of 1891 
the figures of island industries were as fol- 
iows :— 


Manufactures. 


$2,911,963 


Capitalennvestediss menace cece aera cick 

Numbeorvwotshiandsrecmployediiene.c sees OSA 
NESRURINE eke ered Bane Goonauan as 8c 1,101,620 
WEN OR TORNGENGRS. catcacdeocoboudspad 4,345,910 


Compared with the census of 1881, these 
figures show an increase in ten years of 
nearly 40 per cent in capital invested, 38 
per cent in hands employed, and 27 per cent 
in value of products. 


Sinee 1891, there has been con- 


Dairy Siderabl2 development of the 
Farming. dairying industry in the pro- 
vinee. In 1892 one experimental 


dairy station for the manufacture of cheese 
was started under the supervision of the 
Dominion Dairy Commissioner. During the 
three following years several other factories 
were put in operation on the co-operative 
principle, each company owning the building 
and plant which it used. The progress made 
is evidenced by the fact that in 1896 twenty- 
eight cheese factories and two butter fac- 
tories were in operation during the summer: 
and four butter factories with five cream- 
separating stations tributary to them, were 
in operation during the winter. 
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For. many years what was 

Land known as the “ Land Question ” 
Regulations. was a fruitful source of dis- 
: content. Now, happily, it is 
possible to write of this beautiful island with 
merely a passing reference to this grievance, 
and to say that it no longer exists. Absentee 
proprietorship has been. abolished, and the 
Local Government, which purchased the in- 
terests of the landlords in 1875, has taken 
their place, not, however, for the purpose 
of exacting the annual rent from the tenants, 
but with the object of making them owners 
of the soil which they have redeemed from 
the wilderness. Of this immense advantage 
by far the greater majority of the tenants 
have availed themselves, to such an extent, 
indeed, that at the close of 1888 only 100,479 
eeres remained unsold of the 848,981 ac- 
quired by the Government, and of this quan- 
tity only about 55,000 acres represent land 
held by parties who had not yet purchased. 
The remaining 45,000 acres may be set down 
as the available uncultivated and vacant 
Government lands. These consist of forest 


lands of medium quality, the very best hav- 
ing, of course, been taken up by the tenants 
in the first instance, and their price averages 
Parties desiring 


about one dollar per acre. 
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to settle upon then are allowed ten years 
to pay for their holdings, the purchase- 
money to bear interest at five per cent and 
to be payable in ten annual instalments. 


Altnough there is apparently 
little room for new settlers, 
yet Prince Edward Island is a 
desirable field for a certain 
class of emigrants who, in search of a ready- 
imade farm, where they may have the social 
comforts of life within their reach, are pre- 
pared to pay a higher price rather than go 
westward. Such farms can be obtained in 
tbe island, and various circumstances have 
contributed to place them in the market. 
the price of such land varies much accora- 
ing to its quality, situation and buildings ; 
but with good buildings, a farm of 100 acres 
can be obtainel for $20 to $85 (£4 to £7) an 
aere. Facilities for travel and transporta- 
tion are exellent, the roads are good, and 
few farmers are as much as six miles from 
a Shipping place for their surplus produce. 
All the necessaries of life can be had at very 
low rates. Labour-saving machines of the 
most approved kind can be purchased or 
hired without any difficulty, the competi- 
tion in this brinch being very keen. 


Improved 
Farms. 


Halifax. 


OV INCE OE NON ACS € OTA 


HE proviace of Nova Scotia, in the 
Dominion of Canada, is situated 
between 43° and 47° north latitude 
and 60° and 70° west longitude. 
Nova Scotia proper is connected 
with the province of New Bruns- 
wick by an isthmus about 14 
miles wide. Its area is about 
300 miles in length by 80 to 100 
miles in width. The Island of 
Position Cape Breton,which is a part of the 

and Area. province, and contains four coun- 

ties, is separated from the main- 
land, or peninsula, by a narrow channel called 
the Strait of Canso. Tae province contains 
something over thirteen millions of acres, of 
which nearly one-fifth part consists of lakes 
and streams. Five or six million acres of 
land are fit for tillage; the remainder, which 
is chiefly a belt of the sea-coast, is rocky and 
barren. From the appearance of the coast, 
no idea could be formed of the beauty and 
fertility of the interior. The coast is indent- 
ed with numerous excellent harbours, most 
of which are easy of access, safe and com- 
modious. 


The climate of Nova Scotia is 
well suited to Europeans. It is 
not generally known outside the 
province that the temperature is more equa- 
ble than in any other part of the Dominion. 
The extreme ccld which is experienced in 
winter in other parts of America is not 
known here, owing, perhaps, to the fact that 
the province is almost completely surround- 
ed by the sea, and that the Gulf Stream 
sweeps along within a few miles of its 
southern shore ; and, further, that the pro- 
vince is protected from the chilly north winds 
by an almost continuous belt of mountains, 
or very high hills, stretching along its north- 
ern side. The climate varies, however, in 
different parts of the province. In the An- 
napolis Valley the spring opens about two or 
three weeks earlier in the year than in the 
city of Halifax, which is near the Atlantic, 
and the weather is generally drier, clearer 
and more exempt from fog. The mountain 
range at the north side of the valley, which 
skirts the shore of the Bay of Fundy, is high 
enough to prevent the sea fog from coming 
over—thus, while it is sometimes damp and 
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disagreeable on the north side of the range, 
which faces the bay, in the valley, only three 
or four miles away, it is delightfully warm 
and bright. In Halifax and the eastern 
counties the mercury seldom rises in summer 
above 86° in the shade, and in the winter it 
is not often down to zero. In the interior, 
say in the Annapolis Valley, the winter is 
about the same, but the summer is warmer, 
although, owing to the dryness of the atmos- 
phere, the heat is not oppressive. The cli- 
mate is extremely healthy; there is probably 
none more so in the world. The health re- 
turns from British military stations place 
this province in the first class. Nova Scotia 
has fewer medical nen in proportion to the 
population, and requires their services less 
than probably any other part of America. 
No person is allowed to practice medicine or 
surgery unless he has obtained a diploma 
from some university, college or incorporated 
school of medicine, or has passed a success- 
ful examination before the provincial medi- 
cal board. The fees of physicians are mod- 
erate. 


The fertility of the soil in many 
Fertility of the agricultural districts is very 
of Soil. great, and is evidenced by the fact 
that, in quantity and quality, the 
producticu of the farms, even under a care- 
less system of cultivation, is equal, and in 
some cases, superior, to those of Great Brit- 
ain; for instance, the orchards in the An- 
napolis Valley, particularly, produce larger 
and finer apples than are grown in any other 
part of the continent. The grain and root 
crops are excellent, the average production 
of which, in the western counties is, as near- 
ly as it is possible to estimate it, as fol- 
lows :— 


WTO A CR tess hats cetate wake per acre 18 bushels. 
EUViOR at oe tt ake Cee es du 21 do 
BERL G yc wre oe ces Ce SO eee oe do 35) do 
Oats ncieas Cae eee ee eee do 34 ~=do 
Buckwhea tena eee ate do Be; kG) 
LHaChigMin Gwinn (UME). sooo doe do 42 do 
THULMIDS Sees cecnen ed ee ee do 420 #£do 
IBOUCATOCS Eee sia sys octets tee GO Ax) ~ do 
MERU AUIEAMN 5 ag aousce coac ao E00 ce 
Bang acres crea crn me er reine: do 22 do 
Tay me ets Mevacor eee do 2 tons. 


The foregoing is a general average of the 
crops in three counties ; but there are many 
farms which, being highly cultivated, pro- 
duce astonishing crops. A farmer in one 
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season, in King’s county, raised on a little 
less than one acre of land, four hundred and 
three bushels of potatoes ; and in Annapolis 
county, sixty bushels of shelled Indian corn 
(maize) have been raised on an acre. Five 
and one-half tons of hay have been taken 
off an acre of land in one season. 


This might be more extensive- 


BUR Stock ly and profitably prosecuted in 
and Dairy ‘ 

; this province. Of course, every 
Farming. 


farmer raises stock ; but most 
of it is raised to supply the markets with 
butecher’s meat. Until recently, not nearly 
so much attention was paid to the making of 
butter and cheese as to raising cattle for the 
slaughter-house. In some counties, however, 
cheese and butter are made in considerable 
quantity, both for home consumption and 
for export. Cheese factories have been es- 
tablished in some of the eastern counties 
and Cape Breton, and a butter and cheese 
manufactory in the county of Cumberland. 
There is a condensed inilk factory at Truvo, 
in the county of Colchester. Special instruc- 
tion is given in the making of butter at the 
Provincial School of Agriculture. Farms 
along the line of the Intercolonial Railway 
supply the city of Halifax with a great deal 
of milk. A great deal of the profit of «very 
farm arises from the sale of fat cattle. There 
is plenty of first-rate pasturage in every 
county, and almost the only expense of rais- 
ing stock is that of the winter feed, and as 
that consists chiefly of hay, at a cost or mar- 
ket value of from 25s. to 40s. per ton, ac- 
cording to locality or season, it will easily 
be perceived that the business is profitable. 
There is much land suitable for sheep-rais- 
ing in every county, and even among the 
wild lands there are tracts of pasture that 
might be made capable of maintaining large 
flocks at very little expense. In the south- 
western part of the province, sheep are pas- 
tured along the shores and on the islands 
most of the winter, and in some places 
through the whole year. The sheep find 
nourishment in see-weed when the land pas- 
ture happens to be poor. 


Yor ail the fruits of the tem- 
perate zone the soil and climate 
of Nova Scotia are favourable. 
Fruit-raising at present is confin- 
ed chiefly to three counties, viz., Annapolis, 
Hants, and Kiug’s, out of eighteen compris- 


Fruit 
Growing. 


FISHERIES. 


ing the province. Apple-growing has receiv- 
ed most attention heretofore, and the crop 
reaches some 309,000 barrels from the dis- 
tricts referred to, a large part of which is 
exported. The excellent flavour and the 
keeping qualities of Nova Scotian apples 
have won for them a high position in the 
markets of Europe and the United States, 
and there is legitimate room for a large ex- 
tension of the present area devoted to that 
fruit. Peaches (at present only a garden 
crop), pluins, cherries, st:awberries, rasp- 
berries, and tomatoes, give large yields with 
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extent—being attazhed to farms of from 
100 to 200 acres. There are always desir- 
able farm properties of this class for sale at 
from £200 to £1,000, particularly in the coun- 
ties that border the Bay of Fundy, so that 
persons of moderate means are able to find 
suitable openings. 

The fisheries have long been 
celebrated. No country in the 
world can exceed Nova Scotia in 
variety of delicious fish and its inexhaustible 
quantity. The total value of the fisheries of 
this province for the year 1895, the latest of 
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Indian Berry Pickers. 


little attention ; and in addition to the large 
demands for local consumption, considerable 
quantities are supplied regularly to New 


York, Boston, and other towns on the 
American seaboard. Fruit-growing in 
in Nova Scotia, as a rule, is conducted 


in conjunction with mixed farming, the 
orchard—generally one to five acres in 


which we have statistics, was over $6,213,- 
131, or about a million and a half pounds 


sterling. ‘here are cod, haddock, mackerel. 
herring, alewives, pollack, hake, halibut. 
eels, shad, salmon. trout, grayling, perch. 


smelt, &¢. : 
There is a splendid supply of shell fish. 
viz., oysters, scallops, clams, quahaugs, mus- 
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sels, &c.; the rivers and lakes afford sal- 
mon, grayling and trout; and there is no 
lack of the disciples of Isaac Walton, from 
the youngster of ten years of age to the gray- 
headed sportsman of seventy, who may be 
seen ail through the season wending their 
way, with rod, landing net and basket, to the 
favourite haunts of the salmon or speckled 
trout. 

Nova Scotia contains large 
tracts of woodland, which pro- 
duce timber foz shipbuilding 
and for manufacturing into lumber for ex- 
portation. Large quantities of pine, spruce, 
hemlock, hardwood, deals, scantling, staves, 
&e., are annually shipped from the different 
ports in the province to the West Indies, 
United States, Europe, &c. It also supplies 
the ports of Massachusetts with thousands 
of cords of firewood. Oak, elim, maple, 
beech, bireh, ash, larch, poplar, spruce, pine, 
hemlock, fir, &¢c., all grow to a large size. 
Rock maple, black birch, beech and other 
hardwoods make excellent fuel ; but it seem: 
a pity that in a country where coal is su 
abundant so many aud such valuable trees 
should be used for fuel. In the forests may 
also be found numerous small trees and 
shrubs, which are valuable for medicinal and 
other purposes, among whieh are wild 
cherry, sumac, mountain ash, sarsaparilla, 
elder, hazel, bay, &c. Wild flowers are in 
great profusion. The trailing arbutus, which 
klooms in April and May, cannot be surpass- 
ed in delicate beauty and fragrance. 


The Forest. 


The mineral resources of Nova 
Scotia are very valuable, and 
it is one of the few countries 
which have workable deposits of coal, iron 
end gold side by side. In Cape Breton, 
Pictoa and Cumberland counties are ex- 
tensive deposits of bituminous coal, similar 
to the deposits of the north of England, 
which are worked by several companies. 
The coal trade is steadily growing, and the 
iron ore deposits of the province although 
very extensive, are worked only at London- 
derry, Torbrook, Springhill and the Pictou 
Charcoal Iron Company, where iron ef 
excellent quality is made. The gold-fields 
of Nova Scotia, although extensive and valu- 
able, have hitherto been worked only on a 
small scale, but more attention is now de- 
voted to them, and their development will 
form an important industry. Large deposits 
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of gypsum abound, and about 146,000 short 
tons are annually extracted. Among other 
minerals that ar2 worked to some extent 
may be mentioned manganese, antimony, 
barytes, grindstones, &¢c.; deposits of cop- 
per, lead and graphite are also known. 
The quarries of Nova Scotia furnish excel- 
lent granites, syenite, serpentine, marble, 
and freestone. As may be inferred from the 
preceding remarks, the province is rich in 
those minerals which interest the miner- 
alogist, and frequently prove useful for in- 
dustrial purposes. The total value of the 
inineral productions of the province for the 
year 1896 may be estimated at about three 
and a half million of dollars. 


The grants of land to 
the early settlers in this. 
province contained no 
systematic reservation of 
minerals. In some instances gold, silver and 
[-recious stones only were reserved ; in other 
cases the gold, silver, iron, copper, lead, &e¢., 
were retained for a source of revenue to the 
Crown. in this connection the rates of 
royalties paid are: 


Tenure of 
Mineral Lands. 


On the gross amount of gold obtained by 
aMmalzaiation or otberwise in the mill of a 
licensed imill-owner, a royalty of two per 
CCRC. 

On coal, ten cents on every ton of two 
thousand two hundred and forty pounds. 
of coil sold or reimoved from the mine. 

On copper, four cents per unit. 

On lead, two cents per unit. 


On iron, five cents on every ton of two. 
thousand two huudred and forty pounds of 
ore sold or smelted. 

‘Tin and precious stones, five per cent of 
their value. 

The Act of Settlemant releases to the 
ewner of the soil all gypsum, limestone, fire- 
clay, barytes, manganese, antimony, &c.,. 
and any of the reserved minerals whenever 
the reservation is not specitied in the original 
grants. 


There are now ih Nova 
Land Scotia nearly 1,814,138+ 
Regulations. acres of ungranted lands, 


a considerable quantity of 
wWhicn is barren and almost totally untit for 
cultivation. There is still some good unsold. 
Crown land in the province, but it is nearly 
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all remote from settlements, churches and 
schools. The price of Crown lands is $40 
(£8 stg.) per 100 acres. 

Although Nova Scotia 
is perhaps better adapteJl 
for a manufacturing coun- 
try than any other part of America, owing 
to aa unlimitzd command of water-power, 
and its inexhaustible supplies of coal and 
iron, there are few manufactures in com- 
varison with what, considering the facilities, 
there might be; or what may in the near 
future be expected. 


Manufactures. 


Nova Scotia owns more ship- 
Shipping ping in proportion to popula- 
and Trade. tion than any other country, 


and her vessels do a consider- 
able proportion of the carrying trade of the 
worll. They may be found in every port 
of the habitable globe, loading and discharg- 
ing cargoes. The exports consist of fish, 
coal and other mineral substances, lumber 
and zeneral products ; and the imports, of 
West India produce, British and American 
manufactures, tea, &c., from China and the 
I’ast Indies, and hemp from Russia. 


There are now 916 miles of 
raitroad in operation. Passen- 
gers can go south-west from 
Halifax to Yurmouth (217 miles). Yrom 
Halifax there is a railway (the Intercolonial) 
to the borders of New Brunswick (142 miles), 
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with a branch from Truro eastward to the 
Straits of Canso (1238 miles), and a line is 
constructed from there through Cape Breton 
to Sydney. There is also a branch from 
Springhill io Parrsboro’, about 84 miles. A 
line is also completed from Middleton, in the 
ccunty of Annapolis, to Lunenburg (74 
miles) ; another from Oxford, in the county 
of Cumberland, to Pictou (69 miles), besides 
a number of shorter lines in different parts 
of the province ; other lines are projected. 
Nearly all parts of the province are thus 
in direct communication by rail with the 
inetropolis, and also with other provinces 


of the Dominion and with the United 
States. The province is connected with 
Europe by lines of excellent steam- 
ships. There are also a line of steamers to 


Newfoundland, two to Boston, one to New 
York and ove to Baltimore. 


The estimated population of 
the province is 455,647, con- 
sisting of English, Scotch, 
Irish, German, French and native-born in- 
habitants, a few thousand coloured people, 
and about two thousand Indians. The latter 
supply the markets with baskets and other 
small articles of woodenware, by the sale 
of which, and by hunting, they earn a live- 
lihood and supply their wants. They live in 
tents and wigwams in the forest, on lands of 
their own, grautx] to them by the Govern- 
ment, and termed Indian Reserves. 


Population. 


‘AeH dn Suryqng 


Entrance to Harbour, St. John, N.B. 


PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


N none of the provinees of Canada 
can a man whose means are smali 
Settle with a better prospect of 
rising by his own industry to a 
eoudition of independence thau in 
New Brunswick. 

If the climate of a country is 
to be judged by its effects on ani- 
mal life, then the climate of New 
Brunswick may be pronounced one of the 
best in the world. Nowhere do 
men and women grow to finer pro- 
portion than in New Brunswick ; 
nowhere does the human frame attain to 
greater perfection and vigour, or is human 
life extended to a longer term. Phisvis 
shown by the statistics of mortality and by 
the reeords of the British Army, which show 
that the death-rate is lower in New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia than in almost any 
other country garrisoned by British soldiers. 
As it is with men and women, so also is it 
with domestic animals in Canada. Horses, 
eattle and live stock of all kinds, imported 
from Great Britain, not only maintain their 
excellence, but improve in the Canadian 
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climate ; and so much is this the case that 
Inany cattle bred in Canada, of the best 
Strains of blood, have been sent to England 
and the United States, commanding there 
very large prices for breeding purposes. 


In this matter of climate. however, it is 
important that the colonist who intends 
to g)> to New Brunswick should not be in 
any sense deceived. The climate of New 
Brunswick is radically and essentially dif- 


ferent from that of Great Britain in two 


respects: the air is much drier, and the 
lange of the thermometer is greater. Yet 
it is remarkable that people from Great 
Britain feel the cold less than at home. 
there is a considerable difference between 
the climate of the coast of the Bay of 
Iundy and that of the interior, the former 
being milder and less subject to extremes 
of heat and cold. 


New Brunswick produces every 
kind of grain and root crop pro- 
duced in England, as well as some 
that will not come to maturity in the cli- 
ruate of the latter country. 


Crops. 
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All who have given the subject proper 
aitention agree in stating that New Bruns- 
wick is particularly well adapted for a sys- 
tem of varied husbandry, combined with 
cattle raising and feeding. The pastures are 
excellent, and the abundant crop of roots 
affords the means of preparing beef and 
mutton of good quality for the provincial 
or English markets. That this can be done 
with profit has been demonstrated beyond 
a doubt. 


A good deal of attention has been given 
of late to dairying, with the best results. 
Trial shipments of butter and cheese have 
been made to Great Britain, and the highest 
prices obtained, and when competition was 
tried at some of the great exhibitions, the 
highest awards were won. 


The position of the maritime provinces on 
the Atlantic seaboard, and their proximity 
to Great Britain, give them special advant- 
ages for the transport of their products to 
that market. 


All garden vegetables, such as cabbage. 
cauliflower, beet, celery, lettuce, cucumbers, 
enions, tomatoes, pumpkins and squash, 
grow to the greatest perfection. At the Pro- 
vineial Exhibitions cucumbers 29 inches 
Icng, and squash weighing 158 pounds, have 
been shown. 


The fruits of New Brunswick are apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, gooseberries, straw- 
berries, raspberries, blueberries and black- 
berries. W:ld grapes grow on all the islands 
of the St. John R‘ver, and butter-nuts and 
hozel-nuts are abundant in a wild state. 


A great deal of attention has 

Live Stock. been paid of late years, both 
by the Government and by 

private braeders, to the improvement of the 
live stock of the province; and although 
there is still great room for improvement, 
the stock of the best New Brunswick farm- 
ers will compare favourably with that of 
other countries. The Federal Government 
has established an Experimental Farm on 
the borders of New Brunswick and Nova 
Seotia, in connection with the general sys- 
tem of Experimental I’arms for the whole 
Dominion. Although sufficient time has not 
elapsed since the farm was established to 
give definite returns, enough evidence has 
been obtained to prove that all kinds of 
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vegetables, grain, pulse, &c¢., are above the 
average, both in yield and quality. 


The introduction of improved breeds has 
led to the raising of large numbers of cattle 
for the English markets, a business which 
is now conducted on an extensive scale by 
the farmers of Albert and Westmoreland. 
Seme of the establishments in these counties 
stall-feed as many as 200 or 3800 head in 
a winter ; and large aggregate numbers are 
exported. 


The farmers of New 
Brunswick are almost with- 
out exception the owners 
of the farms they cultivate. If a man rents 
a farm he only does so for a short period, 
and for the purpose of employing his time 
uptil he can do better. Every man can be- 
come a landowner if he wishes, and there- 
fere, the relations of landlord and tenant, 
so far as they apply to farmers, are almost 
unknown. 


All men who wish to emigrate do not, how- 
cver, poss3ss enough money to buy a farm, 
or even to stock it if it were bought. Toa 
such the Labour Act passed by the New 
Brunswick Legislature offers an easy way 
for them to become landowners, and in the 
end farmers, perhaps of independent means. 

Ten years ago the free grant system of set- 
tlement was intrcduced, and it was found 
a great success. There are now about fifty 
free grant settlements in the province, set- 
tled by thousands of industrious men who 
had no means of purchasing farms, but who 
will soon be in prosperous circumstances. 
The aggregate value of the improvements in 
those settlements which have been carved 
out of the forest within the past ten 
years is probably not less than one million 
dollars. Land is not now given under the 
Free Grants Act, but the provisions of the 
Labour Act virtually give a free grant, as 
work done on the roads in payment for the 
land is done near the applicant’s own lot, 
and is greatly to his benefit. 


How to obtain 
a Farm. 


Crown lands may be ac- 
quired as follows :— 

(1.) One hundred acres are 
given to any settler over 18 
vears of age who pays £4 in cash, or who 
does work on the public roads, &c., equal to 
£2 per annum for three years. Within two 
years a house, 16 feet by 20 feet must be 


Land 
Regulations. 


GRANTED AND UNGRANTED LANDS. 


puilt and two scres of land cleared. Con- 
tinuous residence for three years from date 
of eutry, and 10 acres cultivated in that 
time ar2 required. 

(2.) Single applications may be made for 
not more than 200 acres of Crown lands 
without conditions of settlement. These are 
put up to public auction at an upset price of 
4g. 2d. per acre. Purchase money to be paid 
at once. Cost of survey to be paid by pur- 
chaser. 

Next to agriculture, the in- 
dustry which, in New Bruns- 
wiek, employs the largest 
number of men and yields 
the largest returns, is the 
lumber trade. The whole of the province 
was originally covered with magnificent for- 
ests, and these forests are still a great source 
of wealth, their pr»lucts forming by far the 
largest item in the exports of the province. 
This will be seen by the following statement 
of the exports of New Brunswick for 1896 :— 


The Forests 
and the 
Wood Trade. 


IDG ile ele WOES. ooo coaeancgsb0anbo $ 101,360 

do MIS CERICS Ber cts. basse eet 798,276 

do ORCS teste hate ons oresbers 5,543,612 
/ Nerang, WAG! WAKSIPE ONO. Gn Se soca oes Dio soos 
INGAMCAUTRTUEL TOEROCNUIGIS 6 sa can oo obu oO Guns oc 391,679 
IMB RA ER AS. eco ao olG oo add Hammoud armor 433,745 
Missellancous mantiGlesSs an acas cee aaa resale 


$7,855,348 


It is estimated that the 
provinee contains 17,894,400 
acres, of which 10,000,000 
acres have been granted and 
located, and 7,894,400 acres 
are still vacant. 


Granted and 
Ungranted 
Lands. 


New Brunswick. owing to 
its cheap coal and proxim- 
ity to the markets of the 
world, bas many advantages as a manufac- 
turing country. It is now the seat of a num- 
ber of extensive manufacturing industries, 
to which additions are constantly made, as 
the field for manufactured products becomes 
wider. There are five large cotton mills in 
the province—two in St. John, one at St. 
Stephen, one at Marysville and another at 
Moncton. These mills make cotton cloth and 
eotton yarn of all kinds, and give employ- 


Manufactures. 
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ment to about thirteen hundred persons. 
Vhere are three large woollen mills in the 
province, one at St. John, one at Moncton, 
and one at Port Elgin, which manufacture 
homespuns, tweeds, flannels, dress goods, &c. 
There are a number of smaller cotton and 
woollen mills in the various parts of the pro- 
vince. 

The fisheries of New 
Brunswick are very valu- 
able, and employ a large 
number of men. According to the returns of 
1895, the number of vessels ergaged in the 
New Brunswick fisheries was 238, and boats 
»,429, giving employment to 10,389 men. The 
fishery products for 1895 were valued at 
$4,403,158, and stand second among the pro- 
vinees of the Dominion. The kinds of fish 
caught are cod, haddock, hake, pollack, her- 
ring, alewives, mackerel, halibut, salmon, 
shad, sardines, smelt, sturgeon, eels, trout, 
lobsters and oysters, most of which are 
identical with the same species in Europe. 
The oysters found on the north coast of the 
province are of a very fine quality. All the 
waters which wash the shores of the pro- 
vince abound with fish, and the great 
rivers are the natural home of the salmon 
and trout. There is no country in the world 
which offers such unrivalled opportunities 
for the angler as New Brunswick. Every 
river, brook and lake abounds with fish. 


The Fisheries. 


There are indications of min- 
eral wealth throughout the pro- 
vince, and a number of mines 
have been successfully worked. 

The following is the official statement of 
the products of the mines exported from 
New Brunswick in 1896 :— 


Minerals. 


AISDESTOS: pe er ae COey wa cretcra Ane, eR ae era: $ 3,581 
OLORW ide bc StS Ene eee rah Daechs Rick she yie ie OR eR Urn 15,268 
CTU CAEL SULT tote pee ee peniet Ree Nerd 71,441 
IMATUZ AMES Carers ss aay ek Sona eee hee cae ay 3 
Plumas Ocen vance Be SON ees One Sh OE RE 8 
Unwreught stone and other articles...... 6,959 


There is plenty of sport in this 
province. The Indians (consisting 
of the Micmac and Amelecite tribes 
—the former inhabiting the coast and the 
latter the interior) are very inoffensive, and 
make useful guides in hunting and fishing 
expeditions. 


Sport. 


A Farm in Susse 


Quebec, from Point Lévis. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


HE province of Quebec has an 
area of. 228,900* square miles. 
The soil of a certain portion of 
this immense area is exceeding!y 
fertile, and capable of high culti- 
vation. The cereals, grasses, 
root crops, and many of the 
fruits of the temperate zone, 
grow in abundance and to per- 


Extent and fection. In the southern part 
General of the province Indian corn is 
Capabilities. a large crop, and fully ripers. 


Tomatoes grow in profusion 
and ripen, as do also many varieties of 
grape. Quebec has vast tracts of forest land, 
and a very large lumber trade. It is rich in 
minerals, including gold, silver, copper, iron, 
plumbago, galena, felspar, limestone, as- 
bestos, an:l mica, and has also immense de- 
yosits of phosphates of lime, but it has no 
cecal. Petroleum has been found, lately, in 


* By an Order in Council of July 8th, 1890, 
the area of the province of Quebec was extended 
and is now computed to be 347,350 square miles. 
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paying quantities, in the county of Gaspé. 
The province has large deposits of valuable 
peat. Its fisheries are among the most valu- 
able in Canada. 

The inhabitants of the British islands and 
France wili find themselves at home in the 
province of Quebec, the English and Freneh 
languages being both spoken. 

This province was originally settled by the 
French. Among tbe first English settlers 
who fixed their homes in Quebec were the 
United Empire Loyalists, whom the War 
of Independence in the United States caused 
to emigrate to Canada. As a recognition 
of their allegiance the British Government 
gave them large grants of land in the Hast- 
ern Townships in Quebec. 


The great River St. Law- 
rence, .whieh forms» so -re- 
markable a feature of the 
continent of North America, 
runs through this province from the head 
of present ocean navigation to the Gulf of 
St. Lawretce, and gives to the province of 
Quebec a commercial position of command- 


River 
St. Lawrence. 
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ing importance, not only in relation to tne 
province of Ontario and the North-west of 
Canada, but also to a large portion of 
the adjoining United States. This great 
river, apart from its commanding commer- 
cial importance, is also remarkable for great 
natural beauty at every point of its course. 
Its waters are everywhere clear and gener- 
ally blue; being in this respect the opposite 
of the muddy waters of the Mississippi ; and 
many of its affluents would be estimated 
ereat rivers on the continent of Europe. It 
is worth a trip to Canada to sail up the 
St. Lawrence. 


Montreal (240,000) is the chief city of Can- 
ada, the conmercial m2tropolis, and the pin: 
cipal port of entry. It is built upon a series 
of terraces, and is over four miles lon, 
ky two broad, and has a magnificent back- 
ground in Mount Royal, which rises about 
700 feet above the river level. The hotels. 
public buildings and quays are large and 
handsome. The city is the centre of the 
ereat railway system of Canada, and is 
the most important manufacturing district 
in the Dominion, having large and varied 
industries, which give employment to many 
thousind artisans. 


Quebee, (70,000), the most historic city of 
Canada, is the seat of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, and presents many features of great 
ir terest, its surroundings including probably 
some of the most beautiful scenery in the 
world. The harbours, quays and graving 
dock are of great importance. It has rail 
and water communication with every part 
of Canada, and passengers from the ocean 
steamers generally land there in the summer 


seaso?. 


The winters in Quebec are cold 
and the summers somewhat simi- 
lar to those in France—this prov- 
ince having the summer suns of France, be- 
ing in the same latitude. But very exaggerat- 
ed notions prevail abroad as to the severity 
of the winters in the province of Quebec. 
Ther2 is decided cold ; but the air is gener- 
ally dry and brilliant, and the cold, there- 
fore, not felt to be unpleasant. Snow al- 
ways covers the ground during the winter 
months. It packs under foot, and makes 
every vhere winter roads. over which heavy 
loads can be drain in sleighs with the 
ereatest ease. These roads, for the purpose 


Climate. 


QUEBEC. 


of teaming, are probably the best in the 
world, and they are available in the newest 
and roughest parts of the country before the 
regular summer roads are made. The snow 
which lasts, generally commences in De- 
cember and goes away in April. 

The snow covering is most advantageous 
for agricultural operations, as is also the 
winter frost. Both leave the ground in a 
favourable state, after its winter rest, for 
rapid vegetable growth. 

The climate of Quebec is one of the health- 
iest under the sun, as well as the most 
pleasant to live in. Fever and ague, though 
scourges of the south-western States, are 
unknown here. There is no malaria, every 
climatie influence being healthy and pure. 


The soil of the province is 
found to be for the most part 
extremely rich, and susceptible 
of the highest cultivation. It 
is adapted to the growth of very varied pro- 
ducts. T'ne cereals, hay, root crops and 
grain crops grow everywhere in abundance 
where they are cultivated. Spring wheat 
gives an average of about eighteen bushels 
to the acre. Cattle-breeding on a large scale 
is carried on, and for some years past cattle 
have peen exported in large quantities from 
this province to the English market. For 
pasturage the lands of Quebec are of special 
excellence, particularly those in the Hastern 
Townships and north of the St. Lawrence. 


Soil and © 
Products. 


Indian corn, hemp, flax and tobacco are 
grown in many parts of the province and 
yield large crops. 

Parts of the province of Quebec are es- 
pecially favourable for the growth of apples 
and plums. Large quantities of the former 
are exported, and some of the varieties 
which are peculiar to this province cannot 
be excelled, and thsy have specialties which 
perhaps cannot be equalled. The small 
fruits everywhere grow in profusion, and 
erapes, as elsewhere stated, ripen in the 
open air in the southern and western parts 
of the province. They are now beginning to 
be largely grown. 


The population of the pro- 


Population vince of Quebec was 1,488,- 
and 535 by the census of 1891. 
Industries. Agriculture is the chief oc- 


cupation of the population at 


present, but manufactures, fishing in its 
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FISHERILS AND MINERALS. 


great waters, and commerce, occupy the 
labours of a considerable part of its inhabi- 
tants, as do also lumbering, mining and ship- 
building. 

The most important trade in Quebec is 
the lumbering industry, and this affords, 
in many parts, a ready market for the farm- 
er, and in the winter season employment 
for himself and his horses. 


The extension of railways has been very 
rapid in the provinee of Quebec since Con- 
federation ; and these have led to a very 
great development of wealth. Many large 
manufactories have also been recently es- 
tablished. 

The province has yet much room for men 
and women, and for capital to develop its 
vast resources. 

The principal articles manufactured in this 
province are cloth, linen, furniture, leather, 
sawn timber, flax, iron and hardware, paper, 
chemicals, soap, boots and shoes, cotton and 
woollen goods, cheese, &c., and all kinds of 
agricultural implements. There were 2,274 
cheese and butter factories, according to the 
statistics of 1895. 

The statistics of manufacturing in the pro- 
vinee of Quebec, according to the census of 
1891, are: 


Canital mia Veshed | cctsie' cris ee ae se. $118,291,115 
Number of employees’ -..--......--... 117,389 
Wai eS ma emens tes ayeyamesyctoinne ete t-uale nisi $ 30,699,115 
WAN “@ie FRCNCIKOUE 2 soc he berttodcoss $153,195,583 


The great River St. 
Lawrence, from the earli- 
est period of settlement 
has afforded the chief 
weans of communication, but the province 
has other large navigable rivers, among 
which may be mentioned the Ottawa, which 
divides it from the province of Ontario, and 
also in its turn hos afiluents of very con- 
siderable length; the Richelieu, with its 
Iccks, affords communication with the Hud- 
son, in the state of New York; the St. 
Maurice is navigable for a considerable dis- 
tance ; and the Saguenay is one of the most 
remarkable rivers on the continent, or, in 
fact, in the world, and thousands Visiiostt 
rearly to view its scenery. There are other 
rivers of less importaice. It has already 
been stated that the extension of railroads 
has been very rapid, and these, in fact, now 
connect all the considerable centres of popu- 

4p 


Means of 
Communication. 
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lation both on the north aud south shores 
of the St. Lawrenee. The wild lands are 
opened up by colonization roads, and besides 
the regular miacadamized roads there are 
roads everywhere throughout the province. 


It has been already stated that 


Fisheries the province of Quebec is rich 
and in minerals. Gold is found 
Minerals. in the district of Beauce and 


elsewhere. Copper abounds in 
the Hastern Towaships, and iron is found 
in many places. Some very rich iron mines 
are being worked, notably by the Canada 
Iron Furnace Company (Limited), employ- 
ing 750 men. Lead, silver, platinum, asbes- 
tos, &c., are found in abundance. Asbestos 
is found in great quantities, especially in 


the counties of Megantic, Arthabaska, 
Beauce, Brome, Ottawa, Richmond and 
Wolfe. The great deposits of phosphate 


of lime, particularly in the Ottawa valley, 
have been elsewhere alluded to. These 
mines have been extensively worked, ani 
large quantities of phosphate have been 
exported. This mineral brings a high price 
in Hngland, owing to its high percentage 
of purity. Mica is also found in good quan- 
tity in Ottawa an:1 Pontiac districts and it 
scems to exist in superior quality in the 
district of Sazuenay, notably in Bergeronnes 
and Tadoussac, where the Government have 
sold two valuable mines. 


The fisheries of the province are a great 
bcon to the settlers and fishermen resident 
ou its coast liaes. The fishing industry has 
attained large proportions, the products 
being exported to distant portions of the Do- 
minion and foreign parts. 


Tenant farmers from 
the old country may 
and find frequent opportuni- 
Government Lands. ties to purchase im- 
proved farms in the pro- 

since of Quebsee at very reasonable prices— 
from £4 sterling to £6 sterling per acre, in- 
cluding dwelling-houses, outbuildings and 
fenci 1g. Farms of this description, par- 
ticularly suited to emigrants from the United 


Farms for Sale 


Kingdom, may be found in the Hastern 
Townships. 
It has been already stated that about 


6,000,000 acres of land have been surveyed 
Ly the Government, for sale. 
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Lands purchased from 
the Government are to 
e paid for in the fol- 
lowing manner :—One-fifth of the purchase 
money is required to be paid the day of the 
sale, and the remainder in four equal yearly 
instalments. bearing interest at 6 per cent. 
But the price at which the lands are sold 
is so low-—from 20 cents to 60 cents per 
acre (10d. to 2s. 5141. stg.)—that these con- 
Citious are not very burdensome ; in fact, 
they are eqilivalent to giving the lands free, 
as the price at which they are sold is barely 
sufficient to cover the cost of making the 
survey and constricting the roaas. 


Land Regulations. 


‘he purchaser is required to take posses- 
sion of the land soll within six months of 
the date of the sale, and to occupy it within 
two years. He must clear, in the course 
of ten years, ten acres for every hundred 
held by him, and erect a habitable house of 
the dimensions of at least 16 feet by 20 feet. 
The letters patent are issued free of charge. 

The parts of the province of Quebec now 
inviting coloaization are the Lake St. John 
district, the valleys of the Saguenay, St. 
Maurice, and the Ottawa Rivers, the Eastern 
Townships, Lower St. Lawrence, Lake Tem- 
iscamingue, Gaspé, and the valley of the 
Matanpedia. 


The Citadel, Quebec. 
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Legislative Buildings, Toronto. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


, NTARIO embraces an area of about 
two hundred and twenty-two thou- 
sand square miles, and has a popu- 
lation exceeding two millions. 


Redeemed, as the cultivated por- 
tion of the province has been. 
from the primeval forest, it is 
needless to say that the vast 
wealth of timber still remaining 
is one of its most valuable heritages, 
capable of furnishing an abundant sup- 
ply, both for home consumption and 
for every probable demand that com- 
merce can make upon it, for long years 
to come. Though much has been added of 
late years to the general knowledge of the 
subject, the great region which is consider- 
ed to be the main depository of nature’s 
‘most liberal gifts in mineral wealth, is as 
yet almost unexplored, and only known as 
to its general external features. But enough 
is already established to show that the dis- 
tricts north of Lakes Huron and Superior 
are enormously rich in gold, iron, silver, cop- 
per, nickel, and other minerals, and now 


that the Canadian Pacific Railway is run- 
ning through that country,'an early develop- 
ment of the mining industry is sure to fol- 
low. The recent discoveries, in the Lake of 
the Woods and Rainy River districts, of rich 
deposits of free milling gold indicate the ex- 
istence of a wide area of auriferous coun- 
try in that little-known portion of the pro- 
vinee. It has been ascertained, moreover, 
that the nickel deposits are practically of 
illimitable extent and enormous value. In 
eastern Ontario there have been considerable 
finds of gold, galena and mica, while the 
quarrying of apatite, or phosphate of lime, 
and marble of excellent quality, are both 
profitable industries. In the southern dis- 
trict, near Lake Huron, are the famous oil 
springs, from which petroleum is obtained in 
immense quantities ; further to the north in 
the same district are prolific salt wells, 
which send forth an abundant supply of 
brine, the salt obtained from which forms 
a large item in the commerce of the place ; 
while eastward on the Grand River there are 
extensive mines of gypsum or plaster of 
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Paris. There are also (vnsiderable areas of 
peat beds in several parts of the province ; 
its rivers and lakes are well supplied with 
fish, and its forests with game. But the 
ereat and abounding element of Ontario’s 
natural wealth is in its soil, and to it and its 
products it is desired to direct the attention 
ef intending immigrants. 

Toronto, the seat of the Provincial 


Cities. Government, had a population of 
181,220 according to the census cf 
1891. It is a city of which any country 


might be proud; it is continuing to grow 
steadily both in wealth and population, and 
has many very fine public buildings and 
many important manufactories. 


ONTARIO. 


munication by water and railway, and is a 
large manufacturing city. 


The soil of this province 


Demand may be generally described 
for as very rich. It varies in 
Labour. different localities, but a 
large proportion of the 


whole is the very best for agricultural and 
horticultural purposes, including the grow- 
ing of all kinds of fruits which flourish in 
ihe temperate zone ; its special adaptation to 
the growth of these being favoured as well 
by its summer suns as by the modifying in- 
fluence of the great lakes, 

Men to work and develop the agricultural 
and mineral resources are, therefore, the kind 


Voronto. 


Ottawa has a population of about 50,000 ; 
it is the seat of the Dominion Government, 
and here are erected the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and departmental buiidings. These 
edifices are of great beauty, and excite the 
admiration of all visitors to the capital. 
Ottawa is the centre of the Ontario lumber 
trade. aay 


Hamilton (population 48,980) is beautifully 
situated on the south-west shore of Burling- 
ton Bay, at the extreme west end of Lake 
Ontario. It has excellent facilities for com- 


of settler Ontario most needs. Agricul- 
turists, from farming being the leading: in- 
dustry, stand in the first place. The demand 
fcr female domestic servants is always 
large and steady. But as_ respects 
artisans and mechanics, and men required 
by its numerous industries, they are referred 
to the general directions to classes who 
should immigrate to this country, in the 
earlier pages of this book, 


Ontario has now become an important 
manufacturing country. The leading indus- 


CLIMATE. 


cries are works for making all kinds of agri- 
cultural implements, in iron and wood, wag- 
ons, carriages, raiJroad rolling stock (incluad- 
ing locomotives), cotton factories, woollen 
factories, tanneries, furniture factories, flax 
works, ordinary iron and hardware works, 
paper and pulp factories, soap works, wood- 
enware, &c. The bountiful water supply in 
Ontario, as well as steam, is used for motive 
power in these manufactures. 


The census returns for Ontario relating to 
manufacturing are as follows, and refer to 
the year 1890 :— 


$175,972,021 


Niimbonmoteelapl@yeoSe at. seen. ote ees 166,526 
aN Neier AM heen enc ie y ay psiGseter eta teins Md Rance, « $49,733,359 
WANS, Dil OPCs Koo csokoadaboodod .. $240,100,267 
The Agricultural College 

Agricultural and Wxperimental Farin, 
College. n2ar the city of Guelph, forty- 


nine miles west from Toron- 
to, in the midst of a fine farming district,were 
established by the Provincial Government, 
under the administrative control of the Pro- 
vincial Minister of Agriculture for the special 
purpose of giving a practical and scientific 
education to the sons of farmers. The farm 
consists of some 550 acres, and is fitted with 
every appliance for successfully carrying out 
its purpose of giving to the youth who at- 
tend it thorough and practical knowledge of 
every branch of agriculture, more especially 
of those branches which are best adapted for 
profitable prosecution in the province, ac- 
cording to conditions of climate and soil. It 
is conducted by an able staff of professors, 
instructors, and the fees are exceedingly 
moderate. 


The Experimental Farm has conferred 
great benefit on the agriculturists of the pro- 
vinee, by the importation of thorough-bred 
stock from Great Britain, and by holding 
arnual sales as the animals multiply on the 
farms, It annually distributes seeds and 
grains that have been imported from Europe 
and tested for two or three years. The re- 
sults of its various experiments in grain- 
growing, feeding and dairying, are publish- 
ed in bulletins from time to time. Fully 
equipped laboratories are connected with 
the college and farm, and every department 
of agricultural instruction is well organized. 
Further information may he obtained 
throuzh the president of the college, Guelph. 
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Ont. It must be obvious tna. such an insti- 
tution is calculated to aid very materially in 
the development of every branch of agricul- 
tural industry. 


The climate of Ontario varies 
according to latitude, altitude and 
situation with reference to the 
great lakes, but is, upon the whole, one of 
the most pleasant and healthful in the world. 
The extremes of heat and cold are greater 
than in Great Britain, but the purity and 
dryness of the atmosphere render the hottest 
days in summer as well as tue coldest in 
winter endurable without much discomfort. 

In the southern region, bordering on the 
lower lakes (Erie and Ontario), the winter 
usually begins about Christmas and lasts 
until the latter part of March. Further to 
the north it begins a little earlier, say about 
the middle of December, and breaks up dur- 
ing the first or second week in April. Ex- 
cept in the northern region, there is no win- 
ter in Ontario lasting over four months, and 
its average duration in the settled portion of 
the province (previously described) is from 
three months in the southern and western 
to three and a half, or at most four months 
in the eastern and northern districts. Though 
in the northern parts of the province the 
winter begins earlier and breaks up later 
than in the southern, yet so far as settle- 
ment has yet advanced to the west and 
north, the seasons have offered no bar to the 
successful prosecution of agriculture. 


Climate. 


April ushers in the spring, which comes 
with great rapidity, the luxuriant vegetation 
being a perennial source of wonder and ad- 
miration even to those who have witnessed 
it for twenty or thirty years, but whose mem- 
ories recur to the slower growth with which 
they were made familiar in the country 
where they spent their youth. For the prac- 
tical purposes of the farm the spring is a 
‘short ” season and a busy one. The genial 
rains which fall liberally in April and May, 
and the increasing warmth of air and soil, 
push forward vegetation with great vigour, 
and in a few weeks the.summer time and 
the harvest are hurried on together. 


The summer season is usually reckoned 
from the middle or end of May to the mid- 
dle of September. Under the steady warmth 
and refreshed by occasional brief but copi- 
ous showers, the crops make rapid progress, 
and the month of June is hardly finished ere 
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the hum of preparation for the harvest is 
heard. Hay cutting begins about the end of 
June, and wheat harvesting in the first week 
of July, in the most southern parts of the 
provinee. In other localities both operations 
begin a week or two later, according to the 
situation. All the other grain crops follow 
in rapid succession, so that by the end of 
August the harvest is completed throughout 
the province. The harvest time is usually 
the period of extreme summer heat, yet 
those who work in the open fields, under the 
rays of the sun, in the middle of the hottest 
days seldom suffer injury or even serious 
discomfort if they use ordinary precautions 
for their protection. 


The autumn season, called. the “ Fall,” is 
the most deliciously enjoyable weather of 


ONTARIO. 


the cool open weather, with occasional heavy 
rains, runs well on through December, es- 
pecially in the south-western districts. 


The position of Ontario, with 
respect to its means of access 
to the markets of the world, 
is very advantageous. Its in- 
tcrior means of transport are ample. At 
half a dozen different points its railway sys- 
tem connects with that of the United States. 
Its magnificent system of lake, canal and 
river navigation accommodates not only its 
own trade, but also a great portion of the 
trade of the Western States. Toronto, its 
capital, the seat of the Provincial Govern- 
ment and Legislature, of the Universities 
and other institutions of learning, and of 
the Law Courts, is a fine and flourishing 


Access to 
Markets. 


Devil’s Gap, Lake of the Woods, Ont, 


the whole year to those who do not give the 
preference to the crisp air, the keen frost 
and musie of the sleigh-bells in winter. 
Autumn is not less beautiful than summer ; 
the atmosphere is cooler, but in October 
and sometimes in November the days are of 
a genial warmth, and the nights cool and 
refreshing. Tne operations on the farm at 
this season consist mainly of preparations 
fcr the next approaching seasons of winter 
and spring. The gathering and storing of 
root crops, the “fall” ploughing, and the 
preparation generally for wintering stock, 
should keep the farmer and his help busy, 
whenever the weather permits. It is usual 
to have a flurry of snow sometimes in No- 
vember, which, however, seldom lies more 
than a day or two, when it disappears ; and 


city and offers a ready market for almost 
everything the farmer has to sell. It is the 
headquarters of the principal exporters of 
live stock and of the leading men in com- 
wereial and manufacturing business, and 
the centre of a complete network of rail- 
ways extending throughout the province in 
all directions. The trip from ‘Toronto to 
Liverpool cai now be made with ease and 
comfort in eight or nine days by the present 
St. Lawrence stenners, and might be made 
in much less time by the “ocean grey- 
hc unds.” Large quantities of farm and 
dairy prodnce are sent yearly to British 
t: arKets. 

The mark2ts throughout the province are 
within easy reach of the farmer in every 
settle1 district. 'The highways are substan- 


SOIL. 


tially made and kept in good repair, towns 
and villages are thickly dotted over the couh- 
try, being seldom more than from five to 
ten miles apart, and all farms are within 
a short distance of a railway station. The 
question of easy access to markets is one 
which might be supposed to involve serious 
difficulties in a country embracing such a 
wide range of distances ; but, practically, 
the means of transport are so ample and the 
freight rates so regulated, and upon the 
whole so low, that there is no settled part 
of the proviuce in which material obstacles 
are presented, either as respects costs or 
convenience. 

Ontario has many varieties of soil, 
nearly all of which are fertile and 
easy of cultivation. The most com- 


Soil. 
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won are the loams cf different kinds, black, 
clay and sandy. There are also light and 
heavy clay soils, sandy soils, and in some 
districts mrsh and alluvial soils of great 
depth resting on clay bottoms. The old 
farms are in some places partially worn 
out through long-continued wheat cropping ; 
but they still yield a profitable return if 
cultivated with the view to stock-raising or 
dairy farming, the two branches which pro- 
mise in the future to be the leading features 
of agricultural industry in Ontario, both of 
which have a tendency to restore and ne- 
rich the soil. 

The following gives the area and produce 
of the priazipal field crops of Ontario for 
1895 and 1896, with the yearly average for 
the fifteen years 1882-96 :— 


FIELD CROPS—ONTARIO. 


Field crops. Acres. Bushels. aa 

Fall wheat : 

COO ae energie Me ae rie eee een ge ae gi ve 1 Wy ie tee le Seon, a Ned ge on By 876,955 | 15,078,441 16? 

LSOD eee 2S acta WP Ura Vila nn cap Ce ae Rt is Sen, Lert ee 743,199 | “14,155,282 19°0 

OO ert ett, Amon Gitta Aah Yetee lee pect the ss 887,205 | 17,625,061 19°9 
Spring wheat : 

MUO Mem ree eer ae A tb ecins LS msi) nt Su te Perec ro A ok oy Be! 255,361 319,322 13°8 

ESO e RE yee att ede et ee e  ocd Wate sla Cant Cheese ar 223,957 3,472,543 15°5 

Toto eSet oF ALOR! “SARI 1 RGCS Sole piley alta ences OTca aan oan tinyie BNL iarnaeted Seah eae 490,188 7,444,411 ASO 
Barley : : 

SOG ane een ARN AES ie ee fe Sheet AUR Tks atta ae 4 462,792 | .12,669,744 274 

i vats I Nica eg oh vy Wed Rite GAM lng kN EINE Ak A ge Os EER 478,046 | 12,090,507 25°3 

Sie OO mean Rene aati WAIT FNE Real IN el acces Wak: Py ah Pieces) 8 655,073 | 16,754,305 25°6 
Oats : 

SOG eae ae ae en RE ark ce! Se See de en Ran ed SNA 2,425,107 | 82,979,992 34702 

Bota RO ae asa oh, Node contin gl 1A Mae raed ie Senn Tg ENE AINE 2 cine MR RE te 2,373,309 | 84,697,566 BO. 

he OO esha av Re te oe 1,838,089 | 63,019,912 34°3 
Rye: 

SOG pear pera yy PEE oe SW RAN 8 RN eels 148,680 2.230, 873 15°0 

SOD a eee in hee eee EP OM ely bari tot Ln eens sod Le 120,350 1,900,117 15°8 

Gober eae Me eo Nes dacs an PS MORO oar WN oa Eee ean eat 102,473 1,631,799 15:9 
Peas : 

LOOG GE tet eae eR ey Nh os eh eee a ee gl 829,001 | 17,498,148) 21:1 

COS erie, < Ret seat eee 3 oO ge nN aN ag re 799,963 | 15,568,1u3:| 19°5 

S82 200M 2 ee ee rei eae Os 707,844 UAL BPPA OAS je | DXID 
Buckwheat 

SOU erie We emis te Se cate DENN Es RE ON tear Yet 145,606 | 2,602,669 17°9 

Jeb sie 0! Seite Nae Wie Area Rece ean 0h Weather aN lle AIR eetiaaces | 2 So gE we ge ee 35.262 2,791,749 | 20°6 

SOO aR ERR EN ALN SG a OU ES OR ee eek AD 91,825 1,798,028 | 19°6 
Beans : 

SOO See eh eee Ns 2 SN NRA cam FS PC elo eg eee 68,369 TAO 50 17°5 

TONY eR oe ee ede SS AE es RM oe, ROPE Se dade ae ele See 72,747 1,494,179 | 20°5 

Sb See yan CA ne ene pti Geo AT Eo 36,301 627,b00 |) 1763 
Potatoes : 

GOH ot "CN mRNA | oe ee On Uk Ag 2 or aay oe vee 178,965 | 21,305,477 119 

OOD Me ARNT Mh Ra toy oN Ce ee ea rege he! 184,647 | 29,390,884 159 

1 SSNPS elle Seek, CM ed as TORN Ns aed oA, AN ice ae ia tnes ee) 158,244 | 18,764,490 | 119 
Mangel-wurzels : 

URS pe as ES CSN, Neer AP dnd ce oe me de te ah det Ry 2 oe 36,101 | 16,849,401 467 

UCAS a ie ce al cen Je en Set as PAR SOE BB page arty eos er 34,383 | 15,961,502 | 464 

SS IH OG epee i ee ge Vo teke nae on gee Seen WE peer eon a Or 22,478 9,910,468 441 
Carrots : | 

LSO Gira shim NS toate Ry Pi tN ye Lk a eer Re EM dye Mt & 12,333 | 4,618,441 | .374 

SO enter. Cane AY ANS eh, TY een ee Ie cd a Seabee ANN he Oe Ne 13,002 | 4,581,373 352 

WSEAS RNR OED eS Sear a ete RMARA tay Meo NOL NUS A RES NACL, te Ve 10,666. | 3,753,882 | 352 
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Field creps. Acres. Bushels. “acd 
per acre. 
Turnips : | 
COOGEE MA Peotone ages on! fete ey er eo esth Rte tree puke dees Ree paren ar ae Oe 148,234 | 69,814,841 471 
DSO ap pees CLLRS SS 4A TE Sea a Bk Th abee oo Soh a SND RR Fe, SSE IN Leaded, 151,806 | 63,496,702 | 418 
Nbc ERS Crvem Ce, een ee irene REN Ter ENOL ey ce-ch red cme S 117,557 | 49,689,055 423 
Corn for husking (in the ear) : 
SOG ii) serel see chee Lee Reese ae ess LAr Aad A stot See ee eae 317,667 | 24,071,364 75.8 
BOD renee erase Soils, Sta APR LROY A Sy ae hime Toy Coon POLS rity ae 302,929 | 24,819,899 | 81.9 
ASO OG TVesy EAT Sat fiom ect) Re, oenerenn mer ease 257,340 | 18,093,815 | 70.3 
Corn for silo and fodder (green) : tons. tons. 
TSOG Seb eeasaee: oie CAL an See eee ne, LEER Si att i ang ene eo 178,962 1,948,780 10.89 
US OS wee Brereton gee cael ed ce Ea oe 149,899 1,775,654 | 11.85 
1 SOD OOUTEVGLVCATS teat) WON este airy (covets. Nant Sk Lie tear aus 125,498 1,354,526 ee) 
Hay and clover : 
1 BSG GRA Mire <b Ok ce Meh Paar By AS Ra: Riod n NRORM Galt A cote rena am h 2,426,711 2,260,240 .93 
ASOD Meter Septet hrde Seon cada reat toe tte Aaa Ev EN CMOt eae Sate 2,537,674 1,849,914 73 
SSPE OO aa tke NCS ag GAOL one AV eces $I BOON SECACE Ge BY, as Pads 2,381,903 3,204,072 1.35 


'The estimates in August were: fall wheat, 
14,516,088 bushels ; spring wheat, 3,677,757 
bushels ; barley, 12,808,091 bushels: oats. 
84,974,508 bushels; rye, 2,353,001 bushels ; 
peas, 18,591,922 bushels. 


Bridge over Winnipeg River. 
The total area under the crops enumer- 
ated above is 8,511,444 acres, as compared 


with 8.321.173 acres in 1895. The area de- 
voted to piusture in 2,619,744 acres. The es- 
timated area in orehards, garden and vine- 
yard is 320,122. The number of apple trees 
of bearing age is placed at 5,913,906, while 
there are 3.548,058 young apple trees planted 
in orchards. 'Che yield of apples in 1896 is 
estimated to be 55,895.755 bushels or an 
average of 9°45 bushels per tree of bearing 
age. 
The Wheat The figures for 1895 show the 
Crop of the total wheat crop of the world, 
World. by continental divisions, and the 
tabulated statement shows the wheat 


crop of America (north 
1895. The detailed statement of the 
world’s wheat crop is difficult to make 
because in some important wheat-growing 
countries official returns of wheat produc- 
tion are not made and a comparison 
would therefore be incomplete. In 1895 the 
total European production, as near as can 
be estimated, was 1,448,233,000 bushels, the 
total Asian production, 404,578,000, the total 
North American, 538,568,000, the total South 
American, 85,000,000, the total African, 48,- 
842,000, and the total Australasian, 32,461,- 
000, making a grand total of 2,552,677,000 
bushels. 


and south) for 


Whether available, official figures, either 
preliminary or final, have been _ used. 
It is unfortunate that in some important 
wheat-growing countries official returns of 
wheat production are not made. In such 
case commercial estimates have been used. 


In the countries of the Southern Hemis- 
phere the wheat harvest takes place from 
November to Tebruary, and the estimates. 
given for these countries are for the twelve 
montus ending October 38lst of the years 
indicated at the head of each column. The 
unit of measure used is the Winchester 
bushel, which h:ts a capacity of 2,150°42 
cubie inches. Where the original quantities 
are stated by weight they have been reduced 
to bushels on the somawhat arbitrary stan- 
dard of 60 pounds of wheat to the bushel. 
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WHEAT CROP. 

Country. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894, 1895, 

Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Wintkedestatcsseme se ere ee eee | 611,780,000; 515,949,000| 396,132,000) 460,267,000) 467,103,000 
Ontario....... SA eee 33,611,000, 29,690,000} 22,416,000! 20,507,000 18,183,000 
ViamiGO Wa aera hoists ee | 23,923,000 14,909,000 16,108,000 17,714,000 32,777,000 
Resin Cie CeimaGleh., 6 .4¢sn4- 5,101,000 5,102,000 4,126,000 6,362,000 6,500,000 
Total Canada........... ear iae oa 62,635,000 49,701,000} 42,650,000) 44,583,000) 57,460,000 
SVIGXIC OR MEE MEET Anse, unt e ce et e A r ck 15,000,000 14,000,000 15,000,000 18,000,000 14,000,000 
PotalmNortieANmenriGars cies eines: 629,415,000) 579,650,000) 453,782,000) 522,850,000} 538,563,000 
NTRS OEN OR aR i a 32,900,000 36,000,000 57,000,000 80,000,000 60,000,000 
UU SAOEe VEWIRS SA) ies Sate eat a 2,805,000 3,292,000 5,703,000 8,915,000 10,000,000: 
Mile eesti rece noe bh aos 18,000,000) 16,500,000) 19,000,000, 16,000,000) — 15,000,000 
Total South America ..............- 52,805,000; 55,792,000) —81,703,000| 104,915,000) 85,000,000 


Hemp, flax, tobacco and sugar-beet are 
profitable crops. Maize, or Indian corn, and 
tomatoes, ripen well, while in all parts of 
the provinve apples and grapes come to per- 
f-ction. In the Niagara, Lake Erie and Lak. 
St. Clair regions, perches ripen in the open 
air and are produced in immense quantities. 
he growth of such products forms an un 
elring index to the chiracter or tne climate. 
Ihnnmense quantities of grapes are grown iu 
western Ontario especially, and shipped to 

all the principal marksts of the Dominion, 
or are consumed in the districts in the pro- 
duction of wine. 


As to the value of the live stock in the 
province, it may be mentioncd that, aceord- 
ing to the returns published by the Bureau 
of Industries, it was estimated in 1895 at 
$111,547, 652. The number of animals is 
stated as follows :—- 


The value of the cheese ex- 
ported has more than doubl- 
ed within recent years, Cana- 
agian eheese being now recognized as the best 
luade in America ; 2nd of late years it has 
competed successfully with the Hnglish-made 
article. A single cheese, weighing a little 
over “eleven tons,” male in the province 
ct Ontario, exited the wonder and admira- 
tion of visitors to the World’s Columbian 
Exhibition at Chicago in 1893. The follow- 
iug figures tell the progress of the cheese 
tide: — 


Dairy Farms. 


Quantity exported. Value. 


Lbs. $ 
TSS 6¥ taaceaentaicene ares 974,736 123,494 

* * * * * * * ms 
LSS ON coun wt eee tease 94,260,187 9,372,212 
SOs Sette an aaa bo 166,202,140 9,508,800 
BEN per ve renee aie ye ae 118,270,052 11,652,412 
1893 . 133,946,365 13,407,470 
ASAT RS hoes ne ete lave eee 154,977,480 15,488,191 
SOB ae aerate and ook 146,004,650 14,253,002 
RIG as sane Spee so ole! # 164,689,123 13,956,971 


LIVE STOCK—ONTARIO. 


cima bua Wb ei a\ olives: adrel-@.10) (9) in'r 0), afelrae 42 erue: es + poles ete fe ayia 6 p, (mye Ner le ia pe t6 


niet oKkel igs yiscis\ wraie, im &\0 We) a! pho 0ire) el iol aie. Olof d) pie dah eb) ae) Sse, (oF 6h w 


whiens) (eliarisy ele) aime o1b017 si\\ese fovie yt siete = ile eye te bi Oh 


Ouest Sold or Se Previous 
No. Value. No. Value 
$ $ 
2,150,103 46,708,017 418,131 13,272,127 
647,696 40,283,754 40,346 2,616,391 
2,022,735 7,708, 442 682,315 2,484,612 
1,299,072 FLO 2 U1. 1,159,992 10,067,607 
7,752,840 2,156,623 1,030,567 860,334 
103,958,047 29,301,131 
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The butter exported amounted in 1896 to 
5,889,241 pounds, valued at $1,052,089. Efforts 
are being made, with Government assist: 
arce, to establish creameries and improve 
the farmers in the art of butter-making. 
which has not as yet been very thoroughly 
understood among the majority of the rural 
population. ‘Travelling dairies, uwn-ler the 
direction of the Minister of Agriculture for 
Ontario, huve been sent throughout the pro- 
vinee from the Agricultural College, Guelph. 
for the past five years. There are three 
dairy schools, at Guelph, at Kingston and 
at Strathroy. 

Fruit farming (embracing vine 
culture) is another branch to 
Which the attention of the in- 
tending settler in Ontario should 
be directed. In any part of the province of 
Ontario the farmer may have his orchard, 


Fruit 
Farming. 


ONTARIO. 


Ontario. Though apples may be cultivated 
with profit in any of the settled portions of 
the province, it is only in the southern region 
above indicated that fruit culture has up to 
this time received much attention, and the 
suecess which has attended it has been so 
encouraging that vineyards, orchards and 
fruit gardens on a large scale are numerous 
in the Niagara district and westward on the 
same line till the county of Essex is reach- 
ed, which is regarded as specially adapted 
for the profitable cultivation of the vine. 


The value of farm pro- 
perty, in Ontario in 1895 
was estimated at $931,- 
989,574, made up of $572,- 
938,472 farm land, $204,- 
148,670 buildings, $50,944,385 implements, 
and $103,958,047 live stock. The total 
value of field crops in Ontario in 1895 


Value of 
Farm Property 
and Taxation. 


Lake of the Woods. 


and in many parts he has it; but in the 
early struggle with the sturdy trees of the 
forest the pioneer had no time to think of 
such luxuries, and hence the planting of or- 
chards was neglected. For many years, 
however, the apple tree has been steadily 
growing in importance, and plums, pears and 
peaches, and small fruits of every kind, 
form an important item in the marketable 
products of many a farm. The fruit region 
may be described in general terms as ex- 
tending from the east end of Lake Huron, 
along Lake Erie to the Niagara River, and 
including all the counties bordering on Lake 


was placed at $99,655,895. The average rate 
cf direct taxation levied by municipalities 
in Ontario in 1892 for all purposes, includ- 
ing schools, was $4.17 per head in townships, 
$5.81 in towns and villages, and $12.36 in 
cities, being equal to $6.18 per head for the 
whole population assessed. 

The produce of the mine from — 
Ontario is shipped almost ex- 
clusively to the United States. 
The industry is yet in its infancy, but there 
are opportunities for its development to an 
almost unlimited extent, and the experienc- 
ed man of very moderate means can readily 


Minerals. 


MINERALS. 


establish himself in the business, as mining 
lands are sold or leased by the Government 
at low figures. The mining regulations are 
of the most liberal character. In the matter 
of iron alone it is affirmed by competent 
judges that the province of Ontario is rich 
enough in ore to make it a successful com- 
petitor with the United States in the produc- 
tion of iron. The ore occurs both as magne- 
tite and hematite in various portions of the 
province, but the deposits of eastern QOn- 
tario and of the country west of Port 
Arthur are amonz the most notable. Gold, 
silver, nickel, lead and copper ores are found 
in various parts of the province, the mineral- 
bearing districts of which are yet largely 
unexplored. In the Lake of the Woods, 
Seine River and Rainy Lake districts, re- 
cently discovered gold fields have attracted 
large numbers of prospectors and miners, 
and give promise of being permanently pro- 
ductive. Several gold mines are in regular 
operation, turning out bullion weekly. The 
rich nickel fields of the Sudbury district 
have become famous within recent years, and 
so far as is known form the only important 
supply of this metal in America. Mica, as- 
bestos, gypsum and graphite are also mined. 
Clay for pressed brick is found in great 
abundance below the sandstone of the Ni- 
agara escarpment, and the manufacture of 
pressed brick and terra cotta is now becom- 
ing an important industry. Structural ma- 
terials, such as building stone, lime, sanéc, 
gravel. &c., are found in great abundance 
throughout the province, and the manufac- 
ture of natural rock and Portland cement 
has been begun at several points where the 
necessary materials occur. 


The salt and petroleum wells of several 
counties in the western peninsula have long 
been in successful operation. 


Natural gas is found in the 
Lake Erie counties, and a 
number of wells have been 
bored which yield from one to ten million 
cubie feet of fuel gas per day. 


The price of farming land 
to 


Natural Gas. 


Facilities varies much according 
for obtaining locality. In the neighbour- 
Farms. hood of the cities and large 


towns in the old settled dis- 
tricts it is sometimes as high as $100, or £26 
sterling, per acre. and from that figure It 
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runs all the way down to £2, or $10 per 
acre, for partially cleared farms in the new- 
ly-settled districts in the north-eastern part 
of the province. In speaking of the price of 
a farm in Ontario it is usually rated at so 
much per acre, including buildings, fencing 
and all fixed improvements ; hence, many 
of the so-called highly priced farms may 
carry a charge of $20 or more per acre on 
account of the value of the dwelling-house, 
Stables, barns and other outbuildings, which 
are sometimes very commodous, substantia] 
structures of brick or stone, costing from 
$3,000 to $5,000 or more. 


‘he average price for good farms in the 
best agricultural districts in the old settle- 
ments is from $30 to $50 (£6 to £10) per acre, 
and at this figure usually a large amount of 
the purchase money may remain unpaid for 
a term of years, secured by mortgage at a 
rate of interest not exceeding 6 per cent. In 
the newer counties, where the land is but 
partly cleared, where a half or the three- 
fourths of the farm is still in its primitive 
wooded condition, or ‘‘ in bush,” as the local 
phrase has it, prices range from $15 to $25 
(say £8 to £5) per acre for really good farms, 
in good situations, to still lower figures 
where the situation and soil are not so fay- 
ourable. 


Any head of a family, whe- 
ther male or sole female hav- 
ing children under 18 years of 
age, can obtain a grant of 200 
acres ; and a single man over 18 years of 
age, Or a married man having no children 
under 18 residing with him, can obtain a 
grant of 100 acres. This land is mostly 
covered with forest, and is situated in the 
northern and north-western parts of the pro- 
vince. 


Free Grant 
Lands. 


Such a person may also pur- 
chase an additional 100 
acres at 50 cents per acre, 
cash. The settlement duties 
are—to have 15 acres on each grant cleared 
and under crop at the end of the first five 
years, of which at least 2 acres are to be 
cleared annually; to build a habitable 
house, at least 16 feet by 20 feet in size; 
and to reside on the land at least six months 
in each year. 


Land 
Regulations. 


In the Rainy River district to the west of 
Lake Superior, consisting of well-watered, 
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uncleared land, free grants are made of 160 
acres to a head of a family having children 
under 18 years of age residing with him (or 
her) ; and 120 acres to a single man over 18, 
or to a married man not having children un- 
der 18 residing with him; each person ob- 
taining a free grant to have the privilege of 
purchasing 80 acres additional, at the rate 
of one dollar per acre, payable in four an- 
nual instalments with interest, and the pat- 
ent may be issued at the expiration of three 
years from the date of location or purchase, 
upon completion of the settlement duties. 
The soil of this district is a deep rich loam, 
over an area of nearly a million acres and 
is perhaps unsurpassed for fertility by any 
portion of the province. Rainy River itself 
is a fine navigable stream 150 to 200 yards 
wide and more than 80 miles long. 


NORTH-WESTERN ONTARIO. 


Before reaching Manitoba, 

The Rainy the traveller or. the C. P. R. 
River District. passes through the northern 
portion of this region, but 

the fertile part, estimated to contain about 
600,000 acres of good agricultural land, lies 
principally in the valley of the Rainy River. 
The Rainy River forms for some distance 
the boundary between Ontario and the Unit- 
ed States. It is a fine navigable stream from 
150 to 200 yards wide, and connects the Lake 
of the Woods with Rainy Lake, a distance 
of about eighty miles. The river passes 
through a rich alluvial tract 9f a uniform 
black loam of great depth. Nearly all the 
land fronting on the river is suitable for ag- 
riculture and a considerable settlement ar- 
ready exists there. Fort Frances, the prin- 
cipal town on Rainy River, has a saw-mill 
and several fiourishing stores and industries; 
its population is about 1,400. The region is 
reached during the season of navigation by 
steamer from Rat Portage on the main line 
of the C. P. R. The climate in winter, while 
being perhaps a few degrees colder than that 
of older Ontario, is remarkably healthful 
and pleasant, and the snow fall is not deep. 
Vegetation is luxuriant in the extreme ; all 
the cereal and grass crops common to On- 
tario grow there, and garden crops flourish 
exceedingly. The country is well wooded 
with pine, oak, elm, ash, basswood, soft 
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maple, poplar, birch, balsam, spruce, cedar 
and tamarack. Lumbering operations are 
extensively carried on, and there are well- 
equipped saw-mills on Rainy River, Rainy 
Lake and at Rat Portage. AS a mining 
region the Rainy River district is yet in Its 
infancy, but its possibilities in this regard 
are known to be very great. Numerous and 
valuable discoveries of gold and other min- 
erals have been made throughout the dis- 
trict, and at the present time the country is 
attracting the attention of capitalists and 
investors. There are several important gold 
mines now being worked off the Lake of the 
Woods, Rainy Lake and Seine River, and else- 
where mining operations are being actively 
carried on. Thus the mining and lumbering in- 
dustries combined afford the settler the best 
of markets for his produce at prices consid- 
erably higher than can be secured in Hast- 
ern Ontario. The land is owned and ad- 
ministered by the Government of Ontario 
(offices at Toronto), and free grants are 
made of 160 acres to a head of a family hav- 
ing children under 18 years of age residing 
with him (or her) ; and 120 acres to a single 
nan over 18, or to a married man not having 
children under 18 residing with him; each 
person obtaining a free grant to have the pri- 
vilege of purchasing 80 acres additional, at 
the rate of $1 (four shillings) per acre, pay- 
able in four annual instalments, with in- 
terest, and the patent may be issued at the 
expiration of three years from the date of 
location or purchase, upon completion of the 
settlement duties. 


Any person may explore Crown lands for 
minerals and mining lands may be purchas- 
ed outright or leased at rates fixed by the 
Mines Act. The minimum area of a loca- 
tion is forty acres. Prices range from $2 to 
$3 per acre, the highest price being for lands 
in surveyed territory and within six miles of 
a railway. The rental charge is at the rate 
of $1 per acre for the first year and 25 cents 
per acre for subsequent years; but the 
leasehold may be converted into freehold at 
the option of the tenant at any time dur- 
ing the term of the lease, in which case the 
first year’s rent is allowed on the purchase 
money. A royalty of not more than 2 per 
cent is reserved, based on the value of the 
ore, less cost of mining and subsequent 
treatment for the market. 


THE WABIGOON COUNTRY. 


THE WABIGOON COUNTRY, RAINY 
RIVER DISTRICT. 


North of the country bordering on the 
Rainy River, described above, and directly 
on the line of railway, is a section to which 
the Wabigoon River gives its name. Atten- 
tion was first drawn to it two years ago by 
the Ontario Government establishing there 
what was called a ‘ Pioneer Farm,” for the 
purpose of demonstrating the agricultural 
capabilities of the country, which had 
hitherto remained undeveloped. The precise 
location of the farm is 215 miles east of 
Winnipeg, and 80 miles east of Rat Portage. 
After one year’s successful experiment the 
land was thrown open for settlement (that 
is, in the spring of 1896), since which time 
_ it has been rapidly taken up. The settlers 
consist almost entirely of a good class of 
Ontario farmers, and the development of the 
country is being pushed forward with en- 
«crgy. A store and a saw-mill have already 
_been started; colonization roads and bridges 
have been built, and the confidence and zeal 
witnessed in those who have located there 
augurs well for the future prosperity of the 
settlement. 


The land is not free grant, but it is sold to 
actual settlers only at fifty cents per acre 
(conditional on certain improvements), one- 
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third down and the balance in three annual 
instalments. How much agricultural land 
there may be available at this point has not 
as yet been definitely ascertained, but it is 
known to be limited in extent. The chief 
advantages of the country are as follows: 
First, the railway passes through it, which 
renders access easy at all times of the year, 
and places it within reach of such centres as 
Rat Portage and Winnipeg. Second, good 
markets are available, notably at Rat Port- 
age, the centre of the milling and mining in- 
dustries of the district. Third, the land, al- 
though not a prairie, is easily cleared. Some 
Stretches are entirely destitute of timber, 
having been swept by forest fires, and re- 
quire only a little underbrushing before the 
plough starts to work. Elsewhere the 
srowth is light, and may be cleared with 
much less labour than is required in heavily 
timbered countries. At the same time, suffi- 
cient large timber for building purposes is to 
be found here and there, so that, as will be 
Seen, the advantages of a prairie and of a 
timbered country are here combined to a 
large extent. The country is well watered, 
and possesses a good soil anda good climate. 
It is adapted to mixed farming, but particu- 
larly to dairying and stock-raising, A 
pamphlet giving fuller particulars may be 
bad on application to the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at Toronto. 
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